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Scene 1 


Our heroine is a graduate of a Modern 
Secretarial School where she earned her 
Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency. 


Here she is—in her first position, tran- 
scribing Dictaphone dictation for two 
junior executives. This speedier, more 
efficient method of dictation gives her 
time to handle the other detail work in 
her department with ease. 


Her ability as a Dictaphone secretary 
soon attracted the attention of a vice- 
president. As his secretary, she received 
her first important increase in salary. 


Scene 2 


Not long after this promotion, she was 
given a junior-executive position com- 
plete with her own Dictaphone secretary. 


Our heroine’s story is typical of Amer- 
ica’s Dictaphone career girls. 

Train your students as Dictaphone sec- 
retaries and give them the opportunity 
for a successful career. A career such as 
that enjoyed by countless young people 
today! 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 


Elect, and A 


dictati 


'g machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


FEDERAL AID FOR OFFICE TRAINING 


When the Smith-Hughes Act was passed by Congress in 1917, business education was the 
only phase of vocational education which was denied federal aid. There are certain 
minor loopholes in this bill and in the two succeeding bills which do make possible some 
disbursements in office training. Actually, however, since the control of these funds in the 
several states is in the hands of trade and industry men, little money available for 
part time secondary schools is spent for office training. Some money is being allocated 
to office training under the diversified cccupations plan. Under this procedure, however, 
the high school cooperating students who work in offices get their school training along with 
those who work in hotels, laundries, and industrial shops. As such, it does not take too 
much imagination to discover how meaningless this school training usually is. 

When the George-Deen Act was passed in 1937 distributive education was given a 
small allotment ($1,250,000). But office training was again ignored. At the last two 
sessions of Congress strenuous effort was again made to increase the allotment for all 
phases of vocational education. The amount originally planned ($97,000,000) was cut and 
cut again until the amount planned for office training ($4,000,000) was cut out entirely and 
the amount planned for distributive education (originally $7,000,000) was cut to $2,500,000 
in total. 

There are probably many factors involved in the elimination of funds for office training 
under the George-Barden bill, Expediency, compromise, and necessity for cutting down the 
total allotment were all contributing factors. There is no question, however, that the almost 
complete disinterest of business teacher organizations has been a major factor. All of 
the national business teachers associations such as the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the National Business Teachers Association, the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation, the Department of Business Education (now the United Business Education 
Association), and others ignored this very significant development in business education. 

At one time the private business school people were openly opposed to the bill; there- 
fore, they fought it when the hearings originally took place. More recently, because of 
their unwillingness to annoy the public school people they have done nothing. As a con- 
sequence, the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, as an example of 
private business school groups, ignored the bill. 

The publishers as a group have avoided approving or disapproving the bill. Probably 
in this instance they were justified for, as profit-minded organizations, they could not af- 
ford to alienate any of their customers by taking a definite stand, It is exceedingly dis- 
appointing to note, however, that the National Office Management Association and the 
American Management Association have taken no interest in the problem of federal aid for 
office training. Corresponding associations in the field of selling and distribution have 
been vigorous advocates for increased allotments for distributive education. It is un- 
fortunate that office managers should be aloof when sales managers are so effective in their 
support. 

This commentary is not necessarily directed at an advocacy of increased federal funds 
for office training parallel to those made available in other major fields in job training. 
sut it very definitely condemns the pussy-footing attitude of ignoring the situation. No 
one can deny that the issue of federal aid for office training is important. Yet, not a 
single national organization of business teachers has taken a definite stand either in favor 
of or against the bill. The lately deceased National Council for Business Education gave, 
in form, some attention to the problem, Actually, the representative of the National Coun- 
cil was also the representative for the American Vocational Association and really spoke 
under the auspices of the AVA. Some small half-hearted star-chamber arrangements were 
made for consideration at the hearings. These were arranged hurriedly and were be- 
yond the pale of the recognized national business teachers associations. 

The only strong advocate for office training has been the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. During the last year there has been no open strong opponent. One can have re- 
spect for a group which honestly and openly expresses its opposition, but the utter lack of 
interest on the part of national, regional, and local associations of business teachers on an 
issue that vitally affects their work is unbelievable. We cannot believe that when the issue 
comes up at the next session of Congress, as it probably will, that business teachers and 
especially office training teachers and office managers will permit their national associa- 
tions to continue to wrangle about petty details and ignore that which is of paramount 
importance. 
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Complete Teaching Material 
Tried and Proved in Actual Class Use 


Calculator Office Practice 


Course designed for use with 
standard MONROE ADD- 
ING-CALCULATORS. 
Includes 30-lesson course 
with six tests, 12-lesson 
course with two tests, and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


The MONROE EDUCA- 
TOR is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator sold to 
schools only. The teaching 
material includes a com- 
plete 30-lesson course with 
six tests. Also Teachers’ 
Manual. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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Sh EDUCATOR 


EDUCATOR 


TEACHERS MANUAL 


Over the years Monroe has developed 
a wealth of course books and other 
material that cover the complete 
teaching of the use of calculating and 


listing machines in office practice. 


The hundreds of Monroe equipped 
schools that are using this material 
realize what a vital service Monroe 
has rendered in preparing and pub- 


lishing this practical, usable material. 


The student who learns Monroe 
operation and Monroe methods by 
the use of Monroe machines with 
these courses, graduates with a spe- 


cialized skill that has a ready market. 


Write our Educational Depart- 
ment for a complete list of this Mon- 
roe Educational Material—it will be 


of real use in planning your business 


machine courses. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Orange, New Jersey 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


School-Work Program Once again | am reminding school teachers that “school-work” programs are gain- 
ing ground fast, but not always in the direction which “cooperative” vocational train- 
ing programs should be going. 


There should be (but often is not) educative value in out-of-school work. But 
not all, perhaps not many, out-of-school work programs are contributing to the sound 
business training of youth. 


In many places there is a supervisor of school-work programs. In such places 
the responsible leader in business education should see to it that the programs organized 
for commercial students at the upper high school level are cooperative vocational busi- 
ness training programs. 


It is so easy to sidestep responsibility ; to let some one do what we ourselves should 
do. If work-experience does not contribute to the preparation of commercial students in 
your school, it is your tault. The responsibility is yours to see that it does. 


It is not clear to me just how organized work-experience can be made education- 
ally valuable to large numbers of junior high school children, most of whom should 
devote their time to school work, play, and common chores around the home. Yet in 
one large city there are 840 children under 16 enrolled in a school-work program.' And 
most of these are in the junior high school. 


One wonders whether these children really “felt happy and secure’ because of 
the five advantages given (by the supervisors and teachers, no doubt), or whether they 
could not have been made even happier by a better type of junior high school educational 
program. All are below compulsory school age. 


Has any evidence been presented in support of the view that office and store work 
such as is open to 14-15 year old children really motivates arithmetic, English, or any 
other subject? I have seen none. 


The report referred to raises more questions than | have space for, and leaves me 
wondering if, as so often is the case, a moderately good thing is not being overdone 
by those who are in charge of a new department which must be kept growing bigger 
and bigger even though its proper limitations are clearly obvious. 


There is nothing in the article referred to which indicates that work-experience is 
required of all vocational commercial students. One must infer that some get it and 
some do not, just as is true of non-commercial students. Those in distributive courses 
no doubt get work-experience, because of the George-Deen Act, not because of a convic- 
tion that it is an essential part of sound business education. Otherwise why not require 
it of all business students ? 


1 Philadelphia’s Experience With the School-Work Program, American Business Education, December, 1945. 


Correlation of An article under the above title? advocates that shorthand and typewriting courses 
sien nl and begin at the same time, be carried along together, be closely correlated, and be taught 
we s by the same teacher. 


This may be desirable from the standpoint of psychology. I don’t know, but the 
author’s competence in her field leads me to accept her statement. 


But the proposed plan can be used only with shorthand students. And there should 
be many more non-shorthand students in typewriting classes than there are shorthand 
students. (California has five times as many enrollments for typewriting as it has for 
shorthand.) In a “secretarial” school, perhaps yes. In a large general business school 
where stenographic and non-stenographic students can be enrolled in separate classes, 
yes. But not in schools where typewriting students must be scheduled in classes without 
regard for their major objective. 


If the proposed plan will, as is stated. shorten the time and lessen the effort neces- 
sary for the achievement of the “standards now required in the techniques of short- 
hand, typewriting, and transcription,” [ am for it wherever it can be used. We all 
know that too much time is spent on these (and other) techniques. 


2 American Business Education, December, 1945. 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 
fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 
records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 
demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly 
trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 
opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 
operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 
industry —are available to all schools on request . . . just phone 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 
Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Hi: following six points might 
well serve as guiding principles to 
be used with any motivation device 
in typewriting classes : 
J. Intrinsic motivation is more 
efiective than extrinsic motiva- 
tion. 
2. All students should profit 
through the employment of any 
major metivation device. 
3. To be most effective, a variety 
of motivation devices should 
be employed. In general, each 
device should be frequent and 
short-lived. 
4. All aspects of typewriting 
skill should be covered through 


Motivation Devices 
in Typewriting 


by John L. Rowe 


Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Intrinsic motivation is more effective 
than extrinsic motivation 

If production of good work can be 
a goal, attainments in that direction 
should be noticed and commended. 
Since the outstanding intrinsic mo- 
tivation would be the satisfaction 
coming with achievement, beginning 
typewriting should be a good place 
for praise and commendation inas- 
much as it is too early for the usual 
type of extrinsic award given, such 
as pins, certificates, and the like. 
ind something good to say about 
their work, especially in the begin- 
ning stages of learning, even though 


GROWTH IN SPEED DEVELOPMENT 


“Motivation charts will hold the interest of the group for about two months.” 


motivation devices. Awards for 
tvpewriting speed and accuracy 
are not enough. 
5. The student’s knowledge of 
his own growth and rate of pro- 
duction can be a powerful force 
in the mastery of a skill. 
6, The maturational develop- 
ment of skill should be kept in 
mind constantly when using any 
type of motivation, 
Each of these principles is now 
discussed in detail relative to practi- 
| cal applications in the teaching of 
typewriting : 
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it may be difficult at times (teachers 
can be such perfectionists) and we 
have to cross our fingers a bit now 
and then. 


Almost everyone is interested in 
self-improvement. The 
wants to improve in his work. Have 
each student progress at his own 
rate; have him compete against his 
own record and constantly urge him 
to analyze his own progress and plan 
his own learning activities. Constant- 
ly urge him to be critical of his own 
effort. It is therefore necessary that 


individual 


the student be kept informed of his 
progress. 

Set up in the minds of the pupils 
definite purposes for learning the dif- 
ferent elements of all-around type- 
writing skill. Enable the student to 
see that his work in typewriting can 
be of practical and immediate use to 
him. The practice of allowing stu- 
dents to type personal letters and 
papers for other classes helps them 
to realize the immediate value of typ- 
ing ability and oftentimes serves as 
an incentive to improve in their work 
in order to derive greater personal 
benefit. 

In a typewriting skill, it is es- 
sential to provide a strong desire to 
dé effective repetitive work without 
growing weary of it. Desire is a 
strong intrinsic motivation which 
may be killed by excessive drilling. 
We must increase the desire to do 
well within the individual student, 
cultivate a seriousness of purpose, 
and develop emotional stability and 
confidence in his ability. The stu- 
dent must know the purpose of the 
practice and what level of response 
he should use; for example, when 
striving to increase speed, he must 
know that the  word-and-phrase 
recognition level of response should 
be used; when for control of ac- 
curacy, when first learning the key- 
board, emphasis should be pri- 
marily on ease and continuity in 
stroking on the letter level. 


All students should profit through 
the employment of any major mo- 
tivation device 


Not all desirable motivation de- 
vices are necessarily of an intrinsic 
nature. Certain extrinsic awards 
can be used to advantage. However, 
to be most effective, requirements 
should not be too high for the at- 
tainment of initial awards. If 40 
words ptr minute is required for the 
first emblem, only a small minority 
in beginning typewriting will receive 
the honor early enough in the course 
to have any significant effect insofar 
as any further mastery of skill for 
that year is concerned; then, too, 
these s@lected few will be the stu- 
dents least needing the advantages 
of any Yesultant prestige. [-mblems 
could be awarded for attainments in 

xe neighborhood of 20 to 30 words 
a minute and thus be within the 
early grasp of the majority of the 


class, Of course, additional awards 
could be given for subsequently 


higher speeds. 

Recognition for improvement 
should receive more emphasis. A 
student lacking certain specific phy- 
sical coordination essential for 
thorough mastery of the skill, who 
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through constant and diligent effort 
develops a little ability, should also 
be rewarded, Ornate certificates are 
provided by some publishers of type- 
writing textbooks and may be used 
for practically any purpose the tea- 
cher might desire. 


<1 variety of motivation devices 
should be employed. Ase of each 
device should be frequent and short- 
lived 


Working with adolescents as much 
as we do, we are all acquainted with 
the changeability and moods among 
high school students. To be most 
effective, motivation devices should 
be changed frequently. Motivation 
charts will hold the interest of the 
group for about two months. Teach- 
ers should record the results of any 
progress on these charts at least 
weekly or the students lose interest 
in the device. As this entails consid- 
erable work and detail, the teacher 
may designate a reliable student to 
the task. 

After the student has completed 
one graph, he is tired of it, and would 
rather do something else; there are 
so many devices to use that the graph 
can then be discarded in favor of 


something different providing re- 
newed interest. 
All aspects of  typewriting — skill 


should be covered through motiva- 
tion devices. Awards for typewrit- 
ig speed and accuracy are nol 
enough 


In too many instances we have di- 
rected the entire typewriting course 
to turning out excellent copyists with 
a fine showing for net speed, but with 
little other vocational competency or 
functional application of typewriting 
skill. Teachers have been largely 
responsible for this inadequacy of 
training in that most verbal recogm- 
tion of student’s achievement was all 
too often couched in terms of “words 
per minute”; we have been guilty of 
a “net speed” complex. 

More expert vocational compe- 
tencies could be developed in type- 
writing if the same amount of moti- 
vation were employed in their pres- 
entation as usually goes into the 
straight-copy speed building phase of 
typewriting. The following motiva- 
tion devices will give more attention 
to the development of vocational com- 
petencies : 

Exhibit materials containing neat- 
ly-made erasures. Have arrows point 
to corrections. Display completed 
work in which considerable crowding 
and spreading has been employed. 

Prepare exhibits of typing jobs 
completed, such as tabulated ma- 
terial, business letters composed by 
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students, invoices, rough drafts, ete. 
Display actual typewritten tabulated 
reports employed in business—if pos- 
sible from some local establishment 
in the community—in order that they 
may see the actual need for it. 

Measure output of mailable ma~- 
terial by having students work at 
top speed to turn out as many mail- 
able letters as they can in a given 
time. Chart progress in successive 
trials. 

Keep an Honor Roll which will 
distinguish students who have elim- 
inated lost motion, who know how to 
organize materials for efficient pro- 
duction. Study everyday work hab- 
its and occasionally measure this 
skill objectively. 

Try this approach to the salary 
system of motivation: Pay  (fic- 
titiously ) a base rate of $20 a week, 
increase the salary as earned—giving 
a bonus for such qualities as excep- 
tional good judgment, for tidy house- 
keeping, ete. In advanced classes, 
deductions from the original salary 
could be made for poor proofreading, 
misspelled words, or not following 
instructions. In beginning classes, 
however, it is suggested that it might 
prove more beneficial to award bon- 
uses only and not make deductions. 


The student's knowledge of his own 
growth and rate of production can 
he a powerful force in the mastery of 


a skill 


Students should keep their own 
records of speed and accuracy de- 
velopment on all timed material. Ree- 
ords can be plotted on graphs for 
this purpose. Some publishing com- 
panies supply appropriate graphs, 
free of charge, to users of their text- 
books. However, ordinary graph 
paper is inexpensive and yet serves 
the purpose so that its use is possible 
for all, regardless of the textbook 
used. To facilitate early completion 
of the graph, use the larger sections 
on the graph paper rather than each 
tiny square. Students become dis- 
couraged if it takes too long to note 
their progress. Four to six weeks is 
sufficient life for a graph of this type. 

As discussed briefly in the first 
principle, teachers should give con- 
stant encouragement to their students 
in the form of written statements on 
work to be returned, and also orally 
in the form of some encouraging re- 
mark. “Your work is improving” ; 
“vour touch is a little better than it 
was yesterday”; and “you are com- 
ing along nicely”; are but examples 
of typical statements. will 
work wonders for students having 
difficulty during the initial learning 
stages. Make a supreme effort to 
find something good in their work, no 
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matter how slight the improvement 
may be. 


The maturational development s/ ould 
constantly be kept in mind in any 
type of motivation 


We should keep in mind that here 
are definite variations and limita‘ ions 
among individuals on the growtl) and 
development of skill. Not all stu- 
dents have the same degree of inus. 
cular coordination. There are phys- 
ical limitations determined by the 
grandparents of the students. Some 
people are just not fast or speedy in 
physical activities, and in all probabil- 
ity they would rather waltz than jit 
terbug. 

The skill-growth-pattern for each 
individual student will vary as a re- 
sult of the inherited individual differ- 
ences discussed in the preceding para- 
graph. There are, however, other 
basic factors affecting this skill- 
growth-development. Physical matur- 
ity will have considerable bearing on 
the growth and development of skill. 
On the secondary school level, juni- 
ors and seniors will have greater 
muscular coordination than fresh- 
men and sophomores; and freshmen 
and sophomore girls are oftentimes 
more physically developed than boys 
of the same age. The experience 
backgrounds of students will also af- 
fect the growth and development of 
skill. The facility and muscular co- 
ordination resulting from extensive 
practice on musical instruments 1s 
frequently beneficial in learning to 
typewrite. 

The above premises have the fol- 
lowing implications for teachers oi 
typewriting : 

1. Uver-motivation might develop 
needless frustation insofar as_ there 
is a natural ceiling for each indi 
vidual’s rate of growth and develop- 
ment of skill. 

2. The unavoidable heterogeneous 
personnel in our classes would neces- 
sitate more flexible goals and_stand- 
ards. 

3. Because of these basic individ 
ual differences among our students, 
it would seem to be a better plan 
when publicly displaying and exhib- 
iting the results of speed tests and 
other compettiive work, to use a code 
system for their identity rather than 
publicly exposing their names for 
everyone to see. 


In the December issue of this maga 
zine Professor Rowe will discuss 
“The Use of Effective Speech and 
Auditory Aids in the Teaching of 
Typewriting.” 
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yHY do so many schools have 
curricula for stenographers 
and bookkeepers and so few have 
curricula for general clerical workers 
though there are more than twice as 
many general clerks as bookkeepers 
and stenographers combined 7 

From the earliest) inception of 
business subjects the secondary 


curriculum, training for clerical po- 


sitions, Whether purposely or inci- 
dentally, was given on the elementary 
level which had value in the initial 
employment stage. It is not to be in- 
ferred that this training was ade- 
quate. Businessmen took what they 
could get and gave the necessary ad- 
ditional training on the job. Through- 
out the history of business education, 
however, the major emphasis has 
been given to training for book- 
keeping and stenographic positions, 
although stenographic training was 
not given until after 1873. 


Early Ferms of Clerical Training 


Until the 1870s, business education 
was chiefly concerned with the ree- 
ord-keepmg functions of business. 
With the invention, however, of the 
typewriter and the introduction of 
shorthand systems at about the same 
time, preparation for stenographic 
positions began to assume a major 
role. Practically all business sub- 
jects were offered as electives until 
the reports of the various national 
committees which began in 1901, Al- 
though the total number of business 
subjects offered increased prior to 
1900, no further subjects of a clerical 
nature were added. The expansion 
of offerings included mainly general 
subjects, such transportation, 
banking, commercial history, and 
law. The Committee of Nine in 
1901 set forth a “Commercial 
Course,” which was a combined 
stenographic-accounting — curriculum. 
The Committee of 1915 recommend- 
ed two curricula—stenographic and 
accounting. A retail selling curricu- 
lum was added by the Committee of 
1919, Thus no conscious effort was 
made to train clerical workers except 
in so far as it was accomplished by 
such electives as office practice, type- 
Writing, arithmetic, accounting, ete. 
There is little evidence of the begin- 
ning of clerical curricula during the 
next decade, although high school en- 
rollments in certain subjects  in- 
creased phenomenally. The greatest 
growth in the clerical curriculum has 
probably taken place since 1930. 
Along with or subsequent to the 
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Clerical Training in the High School 


by Parker Liles 


High School 
Georgia 


Commercial 
Atlanta, 


retail selling curriculum, the next 
business curriculum to make its ap- 
pearance was the general business 
curriculum. Various reasons were 
probably responsible for its incep- 
tion, such as preparation for clerical 
work, holding pupils in school who 
were not successful in either the 
stenographic or accounting curricula, 
and preparation for further business 
training in college. The business 
subjects offered in this curriculum 
have varied probably with the objec- 
tives for which they were offered. 
Thus until the comparatively recent 
advent of the general clerical curricu- 
lum—which is still a novelty except 
in certain cities and sections of the 
country—training for clerical posi- 
tions was accomplished by means of 
electives and general business cur- 
ricula. 

Although the percentage of purely 
clerical workers in business has con- 
stantly increased due to increased 
mechanization of business, speciali- 
zation of labor, and growth of large 
corporations, there is no doubt that 
the need for clerical training was 
recognized long before any steps 
were taken to supply it. What fac- 
tors hindered or delayed the growth 
of the clerical curriculum? Some of 
the reasons for its tardy development 
may be found in the following: 

Lack of published textbook ma- 
terials 

Poorly trained teachers 

Opposition by administrators 

Insufficient equipment 

Inertia of teachers who tend 
to perpetuate the stenographic and 
accounting curricula which they 

learned in business colleges 


Lack of clerical job studies re- 
vealing what should be taught 

Failure of businesmen to require 
well-trained clerical employees 


Beginning of Improvement 


From whence then did the impetus 
come which brought on the realiza- 
tion of this serious deficiency in sec- 
ondary business education? Since it 
is only during the past few years that 
any studies have been made of the 
duties performed by clerical workers, 
it is evident that the movement did 
not arise from this source. Countless 
job surveys have been made during 
the past fifteen or twenty years which 
showed that fewer stenographic and 
accounting positions existed than 
there were people being trained for 
these positions. Likewise, follow-up 
studies of high school graduates show 
that only a small percentage of the 
stenographic and accounting gradu- 
ates find employment in positions for 
which they were trained. Why did 
not the employer complain? In the 
first place, the clerical positions have 
been filled from high school drop- 
outs, those who could not find steno- 
graphic or accounting positions, and 
those who did not succeed in ste- 
nographic positions. Furthermore, 
because such training had never been 
given, it was not expected that cler- 
ical workers would be highly train- 
ed in the secondary school. 


Causes for Drop-Outs 


Many pupils drop out of high 
school before graduation because 
they do not like or do not find suc- 
cess in the stenographic curricula. 
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There are, in general three types of 
ways in which clerical training is se- 
cured: elective subjects in other busi- 
ness curricula; general business cur- 
ricula; and general clerical curricula. 

The elective method is probably 
the most prevalent today, especially 
in the smaller high schools. It rep- 
resents the transition phase by which 
students who did not wish to take the 
stenographic or accounting curricu- 
lum could take the “more respect- 
able” college preparatory or general 
curriculum and at the same time take 
sufficient business electives to secure 
initial employment on the clerical 
level. The elective subjects which are 
presumed to give training in the cler- 
ical skills are general business, type- 
writing, business arithmetic, first 
year bookkeeping, and office practice. 
Usually, all of these subjects are not 
offered in the small schools and even 
when offered the student rarely finds 
it possible to take more than a few of 
them. Furthermore, in small schools, 
and even in large schools where the 
business curriculum consists merely 
of a list of elective subjects, voca- 
tional competency is seldom the ma- 
jor objective of the business  pro- 
gram. I*ven when it is, limited 
equipment and one-semester courses 
preclude the achievement of such 
ends. The best that can be hoped 
for under the elective program, there- 
fore, is the acquisition of a few cler- 
ical skills on the lower levels which 
may lead to initial employment and 
serve as pre-apprenticeship training. 


Types of General Business 
Curricula 
The general business curriculum as 
_found in the secondary schools today 
consists of at least two types. First, 
is the general business curriculum for 
those interested in broad, unspecial- 
ized training in business principles. 
In this type of curriculum, there is 
little or no emphasis given to clerical 
skills. Typewriting and general busi- 
ness training are usually the only 
skill subjects included. The back- 
ground basic business subjects which 
are so essential to an understanding 
of business and business relationships 
and which because of their occupa- 
tional intelligence value contribute to 
success in a business career, or to 
further education for business on the 
college level. This is probably the 
only type of curriculum which should 
properly be called a general business 
curriculum. It has little value for 
clerical training and should never be 
considered as a substitute for a cler- 
ical curriculum, 
The second type of general busi- 
ness curriculum frequently found is 
a mixture of the general clerical 
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curriculum and the general busi- 
ness curriculum proper. It is usu- 
ally a hodgepodge of basic busi- 
ness subjects and skill subjects with 
the result that insufficient training is 
given in the business skills to insure 
occupational success in any clerical 
type of work. There is such wide 
variation in the number and kinds of 
clerical subjects offered that it is dif- 
ficult to describe a typical curriculum 
of this type. 


Clerical Curricula in Use 


A study of general clerical cur- 
ricula reveals that there is little sim- 
ilarity in apparent objectives, grade 
placement of subjects, subject titles, 
and time devoted to each subject. The 
important differences insofar as skill 
preparation is concerned seem to lie 
in grade placement and amount of 
time devoted to accounting, office 
practice, typewriting, business ma- 
chines, and clerical practice. In many 
school systems, the concept of a cler- 
ical curriculum seems to be a jumble 
of all the business subjects formerly 
regarded as electives. The grade 
placement of accounting varies from 
the tenth to the twelfth grade, with 
some schools offering none at all and 
some as many as three semesters. 
Most of the schools offer two se- 
mesters. The grade placement of 
typewriting ranges from the tenth to 
the twelfth grade, and the number of 
semesters vary from one to four, 
with an average of two semesters. 
Business machines and clerical prac- 
tice are offered less frequently than 
typewriting and accounting, and they 
are always found in the eleventh or 
twelfth grades. One year is usually 
devoted to clerical practice, and busi- 
ress machines is offered for one or 
two semesters. In many cases where 
clerical practice is listed, an examina- 
tion of the course content leads to 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


the conclusion that it should m 
properly be called office practice. 


Philadelphia Curriculum 


From the standpoint of a two-\°: 
clerical sequence, probably the c 
riculum offered in’ Philadelphia 
most nearly ideal. It is given be ow 
with a listing of the topics or units 
covered in each of the four semes' ers 
of the clerical practice course: 


11-1. Clerical Practice 1 
The work of: 
. Purchase Order Clerk 
. Receiving Clerk 
. Stock & Stores Clerk 
. Sales Order Clerk 
Shipping Clerk 
. Cash Clerk 
. Billing Clerk 
. Posting Clerk 
—Clerical Practice Il 
> work of: 
. Time & Payroll Clerk 
. Accounts Payable Clerk 
. Credit & Collection Clerk 
. Reception Clerk 
. Mailing Clerk 
. Personnel Dept. Clerk 
. Messenger 
Clerical Practice Ill 
work of: 
. Production Dept. Clerk 
7. Cost Dept. Clerk 
. Statistical Dept. Clerk 
. Filing, using practice sets, and in- 
cluding Alphabetical, Subject, Nu- 
meric, and Geographic systems 
12-11 Office Practice 
Including 
1. Transcribing Machine Operation 
2. Duplication Device Operation 
. Calculating Machine Operation 
. Adding Machine Operation 
. General Secretarial Duties 


NID 


The above two-year clerical se- 
quence probably as carefully 
planned as any to be found. Practice 
is given in the detailed clerical duties 
of approximately twenty of the most 
important types of clerical positions. 

(To be continued in December issue) 
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When we went to school—and we dare say things haven't changed much in this 
respect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find an answer to this question. 


What are the Opportunities 
for Negro Stenographers? 
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a I. actual business experience is 
recognized as a distinct aid to suc- 
cessiul employment and promotion. 
Too often we fail to recognize that 
muc! valuable experience can be ob- 
tainel by our students through the 
management of — extra-curricular 
funds in the school’s central treasury 
sysicm. Proper handling of these 
funds, running into big business in a 
large number of schools, will involve 
financial routines and procedures ap- 
plicable to any office, store, or bank, 
especially if modernized through the 
usc of office machines. 

Most schools offering business 
training do not find it practical to 
give actual business — experience 
through a cooperative plan in a pri- 
vate business office. Even when the 
cooperative plan is in operation, un- 
less it is carefully supervised, train- 
ees may be exploited and often do not 
gain a well-rounded experience, 

Another reason for offering such 
training in the central treasury office 
is that our graduates lack insight into 
business applications of principles and 
theory learned in courses. Students 
may go through courses with excel- 
lent grades and not be able to recon- 
cile an actual bank statement, make 
up an acceptable bank deposit, prove 
cash, and keep business-like records 
and reports that can be easily audited. 


Relating School to Life 
Finally, if the central treasury sys- 


tem is made an integral part of the 
educational program, students are en- 


Experience in the School Treasurer's Office 


by Clinton M. File 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


1 : 

plan of using student assistants and 
supervising organization treasurers, 
it will be shown further how highly 
useful business experience can be ob- 
tained within the school. 


A Case Study 


State Teachers College at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, installed a_ central 
treasury system, based on a central 
or general fund with which the indi- 
vidual organizations do business in 
much the same manner as they would 
deal with a bank. The same system, 
moreover, can easily be adopted for 
high schools. 

The purpose of the system is to 
provide accountability of funds, to 
secure uniformity in accounting rec- 
ords, to establish continuity between 
business officers and their successors, 
to afford systematic methods for 
handling business transactions, and 
to assist the organization officials in 
keeping their activities on a sound 
business basis. 

The frst step was to design the 
necessary business forms. Bank ac- 
counts of the various organizations 
were then transferred to one account. 
The sum of all the organization 
credit balances in the central treasury 


A System of Audit is Maintained 


A system of control similar to mod- 
ern business procedure is also used 
for cash collected from all sources, 
including ticket sales. Tickets sold 
for all events are pre-numbered by 
the printer and delivered to the cen- 
tral treasurer’s office. The central 
treasurer and his assistants check the 
tickets and issue them to the person 
authorized to be in charge of the 
event. This person is held re- 
sponsible for the tickets or money of 
the affair and files a report showing 
net income or loss. 

When funds are disbursed, the or- 
ganization treasurer makes out a 
treasury order, keeping the original 
and leaving the carbon copy with the 
central treasurer, who then types a 
voucher check in duplicate. A run- 
ning balance of cash on hand is kept 
on the disbursement authorization, 
the treasury order. 

Entries for all receipts and dis- 
bursements are kept in one combined 
columnar cashbook by organization 
treasurers. This columnar cashbook 
is a simplified record that can be eas- 
ily learned, proved, traced, and 
checked. No ledger or posting is 
necessary. Columns are adaptable to 
high-frequency transactions, the 
totals of which make up the principal 
items on financial reports. 

At the end of the month the col- 
umnar record, headings of which are 
shown on this page, is checked and 
proved. Column 5 (Deposits) equals 
the sum of the receipt books and de- 
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gaged.in a series of activities closely 
related to business life itself. These 
activities are also related to each 
other, directed toward a goal, con- 
tinuous with other activities, inter- 
active with other persons and envir- 
onmental factors, and integrative be- 
couse successful adjustment within 
the school-business environment. is 
maintained, 

The writer has installed systems 
and served as central treasurer at 
both the high school and college lev- 
els. In this article he will attempt 
tc show how such systems are in- 
stalled and operated. -By a rotation 
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were equalled to and offset by a con- 
trolling account with the city bank. 

Let us see how the system works by 
tracing a receipt and disbursement of 
cash on the records of an organiza- 
tion treasurer. 

When money is collected by the 
treasurer, he gives the original receipt 
to the payer, keeping a carbon copy 
in. his receipt book. He makes out a 
deposit slip, takes it to the central 
treasurer, who signs the original and 
carbon therefor. Cross reference is 
provided so that the receipt can be 
traced to the deposit book from the 
receipt book or vice-versa. 


posit books for the dates included be- 
cause all receipts are deposited intact. 
The Deposits, Column 5, are proved 
by the sum of Columns 1 to 4, in- 
clusive, which shows the sources of 
money coming in, The Checks, column 
6, are equal to the sum of the treasury 
orders and checks written for the 
month and is also equal to Columns 
8 to 14 inclusive, showing for what 
purpose the checks were written. 
Column 7, the Balance column, can 
be checked with the central treasur- 
er’s ledger and the running balance 
on the treasury orders. The treas- 
urer can make a report to his organ- 
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ization by picking up the column 
totals and transcribing them on a 
financial report. 

The accounting records kept by 
the central treasurer depend on the 
extent to which the bookkeeping 
work is mechanized. If a bookkeep- 
ing or posting machine is not avail- 
able, a record may be kept as illus- 
trated for Irving High School. When 
money is deposited, the Deposits col- 
umn of the bank account is offset by 
credits to the respective organizations. 


comparatively low cost. All post- 
ings are done on the labor-saving 
bookkeeping machine, using original 
deposit slips and duplicate checks as 
direct posting media. This procedure 
conforms to modern business prac- 
tice, bookkeeping textbooks to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The de- 
posit slips, filed chronologically and 
the apecks filed numerically, do 
double duty as both vouchers and 
records of original entry. When a 
non-cash item is charged or credited, 


Irving High School 


Centralized Accougti Plan 


checks, examining checks for dis rep- 
ancies, listing checks, facing and 
wrapping currency, depositing cash 
in the bank, handling returned checks 
of depositors, reconciling the >ank 
account, cashing checks, proving 
cash, taking money to bank, safe. 
guarding cash, writing receipts. en- 
dorsing checks, preparation of vouch- 
er checks, preserving records for 
ready reference, handling debit and 
credit memos, handling service 
charges, checking ticket sales, audit. 
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BANK BOYS’ A. 4. SENIOR CLASS 


“JUNIOR CLASS |SOPHOMORE CLASS) 


Explanation 
Balance Transferred....... 


Deposits 
229.03 


ecks |Charges |Credits|Charges [Credits 


Charges |Credits|Charges| Credits 


109.40 65.46 


14.35 39-6 


Rec'd. Soph. class dues... 


98.75 


98-7 


‘Equip. for Boys’ Ath. Asso 


76.05] 76.05 


Rec*d. Senior class dues.. 


165.00 


165.00 


Equip. for Boys‘ Ath. Asso 


17.50] 17.50 


Football Equip., Ath. Asso 


20.00} 20.00 


Rec'd. Junior class dues.. 


108.50 


108.50 


Equip. for Boys* Ath. Asso 


26.65] 26.65 


Receipts from football.... 


295.00 


Paid official for pame.... 


26.00] 26.00 


Sophomore class partyecece 


24075 


Senior class 


25.00 25.00 


Junior class 


20.00 


BALANCE... .. 


657.53 205.48 


996.28 


896.28 404.40] 230.48 


122.55] 138 133. 


1 Balance gow 


When checks are written, the 
amounts in the Checks’ column are 


offset by charges to the organizations 


affected. Thus at all times, the 
amount in the bank controlling ac- 
count should equal the sum of the 
balances in the various organizations’ 
accounts, 

Office mechanization, however, is 
the order of the day, and the central 
treasurer's office should be no excep- 
tion. Under the mechanized plan in 
the College, at the end of the day all 
deposit slips are alphabetized, clipped 
to the adding machine pre-listed tape, 
and posted to the bank account in 
total. Carbon copies of the checks 
are likewise alphabetized, pre-listed 
by numbers on a tape, and posted in 
total at the end of the day. Thus 
the bank account is maintained as a 
controlling account and is reconciled 
at the end of the month with can- 
celled checks and deposits on the bank 
statement of the downtown bank. 


Use of Posting Machines 


Modern mechanization will include 
the use of various types of equip- 
ment in order to give students experi- 
ence in job situations, as well as gain 
the advantages of saving time and 
greater accuracy. Elimination of 
drudgery through mechanization is 
most noticeable through the use of 
the posting machine, available at 
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657.73 


235.40 


memorandum sheets serve the 
basis for such entries. 

Other machines used in the central 
treasurer’s office are: Calculators, 
adding machines, typewriters, dupli- 
cating machines, stapling and num- 
bering machines, check protector, 
addressing machine, dictating ma- 
chine, and others. 

The central treasurer should insist 
that jobs done on these machines in 
his office measure up to the standard 
in speed and accuracy of the small or 
medium-sized private business office. 
All assistants, under the rotation 
plan, should gain enough experience, 
after the initial training period, to 
achieve such standards. 


Implication to Education 


The learning activities in the cen- 
tral treasurer’s office are numerous 
and varied, in sharp contrast to the 
listening, reading, reciting, and writ- 
ing activities of the formal class- 
room. Some idea of the diversity 
of learning experiences can be ob- 
tained from the following list of ac- 
tivities : 

Cash and Banking Routine 

Counting cash, receiving deposits, 
checking deposits, checking cash with 


receipt books and deposits, wrapping 
coins, preparing deposits, endorsing 
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102.85 113.80 


ing, protecting checks against forg- 
ery. 


Record-Keeping, Bookkeeping, and 
luditing 

Preparation of original vouchers, 
making entries from original vouch- 
ers, posting, auditing treasurer's 
records with accounts, systematiza- 
tion, installation of accounting  rec- 
ords, advising on business matters, 
checking invoices ; checking, proving, 
and balancing the records; prepara- 
tion of reports, budgeting, analyzing, 
and advising on budgets, making ad- 
justing and correcting entries. 


Office Routine and Management 


Laying out the office, handling 
supplies, planning routines, planning 
the day’s work, filing correspondence 
and vouchers, telephoning, handling 
mail, typing checks, dictation and 
transcription, typing financial state- 
ments, typing memoranda, making 
carbon copies, managing the office, 
and reception work. 


Salesmanship and Personal Relation- 
ships 


Selling tickets, selling advertising, 
meeting people, serving people, work- 
ing with people, committee work, 
publicity, dealing with students, fac- 
ulty, bank, business men, and admin- 
istrative officials. 

(Concluded on page 23) 


URNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Islands 


of Deafness 


by Cleo Rayl 
High School 


Atlantic, lowa 


Hl: phrase /slands of Deafness 

describes accurately a condition 
that many of us have mastered: it 
means that we avoid listening to that 
which we do not wish to hear. These 
Islands of Deafness may become 
useful to us, but often they are dan- 
gerous. 

How, then, does the development 
of the hearing sense serve us or deter 
us in the learning process? Is listen- 
ing a skill that should be more care- 
fully developed? If it is more care- 
fully developed, will it serve us better 
than other skills or will it add so little 
to the other learning skills that it 
would be well to continue as is? Is 
ear learning a more effective “tool 
than eye learning? Or perhaps learn- 
ing through the ear should be corre- 
lated with learning through the eye 
and the teacher should concern her- 
self with the development of the hear- 
ing skill to accentuate the other 
learning skills rather than to substi- 
tute it for them, Can we at the same 
time teach a child to make the most 
of his hearing skill at the proper 
time and to shut out unnecessary 
sounds at the right time? The issue 
is: To what extent can a child with 
normal hearing capacity use this 
listening skill to facilitate the process 
of psychological learning. The pur- 
pose of this article is to show the 
value of listening skill in facilitating 
learning generally and its value to 
shorthand specifically. 

Some few tests have been made to 
show the correlation between audi- 
tory learning and visual learning, but 
the data is very meager, However, 
the findings are such that they may 
partially answer the problem. Wm. 
E. Young, Syracuse University, made 
a test to determine the relation of 
comprehension and retention in read- 
ing and comprehension and retention 
in hearing. Two thousand pupils 
from grades four, five and six from 
five lowa schools and from one 
Texas school participated in this test. 
The tests consisted of material given 
in the following way: 1. The teacher 
read aloud the selection chosen; 2. 
The teacher read aloud to pupils 
while pupils read silently; 3. Pupils 
read once silently at their own rate ; 
4. Pupils read silently for the same 
amount of time assigned for the oral 
reading by the teacher. 


The Value of Oral Presentation 


The pupils were tested after each 
reading test presentation. The results 
of the test showed that children get 
very little from oral presentation, 
though they get more from teacher 
oral presentation than from. silent 
reading by themselves ; and that chil- 
dren who do poorly in comprehension 
through reading do poorly in compre- 
hension through hearing. It appear- 
ed that improvement in silent reading 
comprehension is seemingly more ac- 
celerated than is improvement in 
hearing comprehension in’ interme- 


“Listening would seem to be a skill well 
worth developing." 


diate grades. D ta show the relation- 
ship between reading comprehension 
and retention on the other hand to 
be very close and detailed. Language 
and thought factor in silent reading 
constitutes much of the reading 
problem. Reading seems to be wholly 
a central, as opposed to a peripheral, 
activity.’ 

A study was made in 1937-1938 by 
Larson and leder to test the common 
and differential factors in reading 
and hearing and comprehension. This 
test was given to 150 freshmen at 
the University of Iowa. The investi- 
gation of the influence of certain 
psychological abilities upon reading 
comprehension and hearing compre- 
hension showed the following results. 
The correlation between the reading 
comprehension and the hearing com- 


_) Reported in Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, September, 1936. 


prehension scores was — 62 + .04. 
The superiority of performance in 
reading comprehension over that in 
hearing comprehension was found to 
be dependent upon the level of diffi- 
culty of the material. This superior- 
ity was slight for those low in scho- 
lastic aptitude and reading ability, but 
quite marked for those high in abil- 
ity. Those low in scholastic aptitude 
and general reading ability compre- 
hended almost as well by reading as 
by listening; whereas, the median 
group showed slight superiority in 
favor of reading comprehension. The 
group high in scholastic aptitude 
showed a definite superiority in read- 
ing comprehension. 

Reading memories, hearing memo- 
ries, complex sound discriminations 
and phonies did not differentiate suffi- 
ciently to be considered significant 
conditioners of skill in reading and 
hearing comprehension, A_ personal 
interview with each of 36 subjects 
revealed inability to concentrate as 
the most frequent cause of large 
differences in hearing and reading 
comprehension scores. This failure 
to concentrate played a large part 
both as a common and as a differen- 
tial factor in reading and listening. 
The time record revealed that those 
with relatively high scores in reading 
comprehension spent more time in 
reading; whereas, those with high 
scores in hearing comprehension 
spent more time in listening. 

The study supports the conclusions 
of previous studies that comprehen- 
sion is largely a centrally determined 
function operating independently of 
the mode of presentation of material. 
It appears from this investigation 
that none of the abilities studied is 
alone capable of accounting for the 
differences observed in reading and 
hearing comprehension.* 


Bases for Reading Comprehension 


Anderson Fairbanks have 
made a study of common and differ- 
ential factors in reading vocabulary 
and in hearing vocabulary. This 
study was also made at Iowa State 
University. “The purpose of this 
study was to determine the relation- 
ship between the ability to understand 
words read and words heard. Gen- 
etically, words are first encountered 
and learned in auditory experience. 
In the course of reading development, 
the visual forms of these words are 
associated with their sounds so that 
a sight vocabulary based upon a 
knowledge of words heard is grad- 
ually accumulated; since words 
which an individual learns in audi- 


* Reported in Journal of Educational Psychoi- 
ogy, April, 1940. 
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tory experience are also encountered 
in reading material; in time a sight 
vocabulary should be accumulated 
which more or less duplicates the 
hearing vocabulary. 

Since there is a high correlation 
between reading vocabulary and read- 
ing ability one should expect that 
overlapping is most complete in good 
readers. On the other~hand, one 
might suspect that poor readers 
recognize the meaning of more words 
when they hear them rather than 
when they read them. 

The results were reported as fol- 
lows: A very high relationship exists 
between reading vocabulary and 
hearing vocabulary. It appears that 
vocabulary ability is a general func- 
tion which on the average operates 
independently of the mode of presen- 
tation of material. Results compare 
closely with those reported by pre- 
vious tests. The fact that higher 


correlation was not found for vocab- 
ulary ability alone suggests that the 
ability to recognize the meanings of 
words plays a very important part in 
the more complex process of reading 
and hearing comprehension, 


Vocabulary, Reading, and 
Hearing Correlations 


The correlation between reading 
vocabulary and reading ability was 
significantly higher than that between 
hearing vocabulary and reading abil- 
ity. This is to be expected, as tests 
given in reading were more represen- 
tative of the normal reading situa- 
tion than were the conditions under 
which tests of hearing vocabulary 
were administered.’* 

Reading vocabulary is also more 
closely related to intelligence than 
is hearing vocabulary. Bond has 
found significant difference be- 
tween good readers and poor readers 
in auditory acuity. Auditory dis- 
crimination is auditory perception. 
These handicaps in poor readers 
would hinder the development. of 
hearing vocabulary more than the 
reading vocabulary. Yet, in spite of 
these auditory limitations, poor read- 
ers recognize more words which are 
presented in reading material when 
they hear them rather than when they 
read them, 


Hearing Aptitude 


suswell, in a study on listening 
and learning, states, “Audiences are 
able to adjust themselves to either 
very rapid or very Slow speakers. In 
auditory perception individuals can 
make adjustments to the demands 
of the situation.” He found that lis- 


* Reported in Journal of Educational Research, 
January, 1937, 
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tening comprehension is, in general, 
related to reading comprehension ; 
that superiority of listening compre- 
hension is decidedly more marked 
for the easy than for the difficult ma- 
terials; that relation of superiority 
of listening comprehension is in in- 
verse proportion to intelligence and 
reading speed of groups; the related 
superiority of listening over reading 
comprehension declines with in- 
creased rate of presentation; that 
reading comprehension is more valu- 
able than listening comprehension ; 
that relation of superiority of listen- 
ing comprehension over reading com- 
prehension diminishes with the in- 
creased difficulty of material. 


Listening Ability Basic 

Paul T. Rankin says, “Listening, 
or the ability to understand spoken 
language, is the most frequently used 
of the four language acts, The signifi- 
cance of studies rests in its inter- 
pretation to curriculum building in 
language. Study provides additional 
evidence of the importance of oral 
language in the life activities and 
part&ularly -of the ability to under- 
stand the spoken language.” He 
classifies listening as conversation, 
oral reading, listening to conferences, 
memorization, formal discourse, di- 
rection and vocabulary. No tests for 
measuring development of listening 
ability among school children and 
among adults have been made. [:m- 
phasis points to the pupil’s need of 
greater attention in the schools to 
oral language and particularly to the 
ability to comprehend oral language 
and to know how to listen. 

I'rom these findings it appears that 
the ability to learn through hearing 
may be only a little less effective than 
learning through reading. That being 
the case it would seem that some 
special attention should be given to 
teaching the student to listen. Some 
work has already been done on this 
phase of the learning process by the 
Sacramento High School which 
stresses literary speaking as well as 
literary reading and writing. A study 
prepared by Sterner, Saunders, and 
Kaplan for the National Council of 
Teachers of English entitled Skills 
in Listening may be the answer to 
the problem stated. They classify lis- 
tenine under the following headings : 
1. Passive-—mere awareness of 
sound, coming to attention when 
hearing a key word. This kind of 
listening should have significance for 
the teacher; she must adapt herself 
to rapid thinking to bring the student 
back to the discussion. 2. Critical— 
ability to think and to bring in asso- 
ciated ideas to speed the learning 


process. 3, Jnformation—listeiing 
with desire to obtain information, 
Critical listening demands concen- 
trated mental effort. Psychologically, 
learning to listen is the process of 
learning whereby a student in the 
first phases of training gets an cver- 
all picture of materials to be learned, 
and as this skill is developed he will 
be able to retain in memory the ma- 
terial in almost complete detail, 
Pupils learn early to get meaning 
from stvle of speech. Passive learn- 
ing has its place in school if the stu- 
dent can learn to shut out unneces- 
sary sound; too often they shut out 
the wrong sounds. 


Learning to Listen 


Pre-induction Needs in Language 
Communication and Reading pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in Education for Victory (De- 
cember, 1943) stresses listening skills 
as the first of the communication 
needs. Primary emphasis falls on 
ability to understand orders and com- 
mands given orally and to act on 
them without delay; ability to learn 
efficiently from oral instructio 1: and 
ability to memorize orders, instruc- 
tions, and directions when given 
orally and to repeat them accurately. 
The authors of Skills in Learning 
suggest repeating materials that 
must be wholly or partly memorized 
that the learner “observe carefully, 
understand thoroughly, arrange 
methodically, learn materials as a 
whole, repeat frequently.” 

It would seem that the process of 
listening should be an adjunct to the 
other learning processes; that today 
we have formed the habit of closing 
our ears to sounds, too often not 
making the right discriminations; 
that development of listening skills 
would facilitate learning but not take 
the place of other skills. In short, as 
the student has often been told, he 
needs to “pay attention.” 


Identity of Elements Necessary 


Davis in his analysis of the Direct 
and Indirect Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand declares that, psycholog- 
ically, learning takes place most easily 
when shorthand is learned in_ the 
same form and manner as final use, 
including from the start all parts of 
the harmonious complex skill of speed 
writing. Later, the student will iso- 
late individual parts of the skill with 
little or no teacher help, thus simpli- 
fying the learning process for him- 
self. 

Brewington’s Direct Method for 
Teaching Shorthand more nearly fol- 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Business Teacher 
as Secretary 
to the Board 


by M. G. Pattington 


Senior Education Supervisor 
New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


Editorial Comment: More business 
teachers should be serving as secretaries 
to their board of education and be paid 
for their services, of course. Here is an 
article that points out how the business 
teacher can make the local board meet- 
ing more efficient. Show the article to 
your board members. They may be de- 
lighted to follow the suggestion. 


HE board of education is the leg- 

islative body of a school district 
and as such it is extremely, even 
vitally, essential that a carefully or- 
ganized, clear and accurate record of 
its proceedings be available. This is 
important not only as a permanent 
record but also as a document whose 
contents will serve as a legal basis 
for school district policies. Carefully 
thought out and written policies ap- 
pearing in the minutes of a board 
start administrative action it is true 
but should not in themselves be ad- 
ministrative acts. Legislation once 
proposed and established takes good 
administration before it becomes a 
part of any system of government 
and the school district is no excep- 
tion. 

Before the board meeting, itself, 
much can be done to make the meet- 
ing a legislative success, and during 
the meeting the careful recording of 
events as they take place provides a 
legal record that will go far to es- 
tablish the board as a fine type of 
business organization. Such a_re- 
cording, of necessity, demands a 
trained secretary, one who has a 
thorough basic knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure and commercial 
law, as well as a foundation in book- 
keeping, accounting and auditing. 
Some school systems have utilized 
the services of the school commercial 
teacher, thus obtaining a person spe- 
cially trained in many, if not all, of 
the above suggested fields. Such a 
secretary, through training and gen- 
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erally through business experience, 
will have the basic knowledge and 
skill essential for proper record keep- 
ing and improvement of the all im- 
portant and vital board meeting. 


The Problem of Reading 
the Minutes 


The reading of minutes, so often 
the opening procedure in many board 
meetings, is a custom that has many 
things not in its favor. It is seldom 
that in the hurried reading is there 
time to make corrections. If it sounds 
about right no one bothers to sug- 
gest a change, and often an all im- 
portant phrase or even a sentence is 
overlooked, whose error in wording 
may well destroy the essential import 
of an entire resolution. Far better 
is the procedure followed in some 
school districts of preparing a copy 
of the minutes for each board mem- 
ber and mailing it to that member at 
an early date following the meeting, 
thus giving him the chance to go over 
the contents at his leisure. Many 
wrong impressions, errors and poorly 
expressed desires are thus stopped 
zt their source and the conscientious 
board member feels that he has a 
better grasp of the situation, how- 
ever complex it may be. In districts 
employing the commercial teacher as 
secretary, the facilities and equip- 
ment of the commercial department 
may go a long way in more firmly es- 
tablishing correct business procedures 
in the board meeting. ; 

The typing of minutes in a loose 
leaf binder gives by far the better 
appearing record but there is. still 
much to be said for the bound book, 
with the entire minute record in the 
handwriting of the clerk of original 
entry, and bound books in general 
are harder to change once they have 
been written. In the case of the 
loose leaf system, the original sheets 
can of course be filed permanently 
and only the typed sheets inserted in 


The policy followed by 
some boards of having each member 
affix his signature at the end of the 
minutes and the close of the board 
meeting, can still be followed, and 


the binder. 


has much to commend it. The sign- 
ing of a man’s name at the end of the 
meeting, or when he leaves the meet- 
ing definitely fixes the fact that he 
was present. Some school boards 
even go to the trouble of noting after 
the signature what time the member 
arrived, in case he was late, thus pro- 
viding reference not only to the time 
but also the place in the order of 
business at which he arrived. 


Preparing an Agenda 

The practice of providing each 
board member with a list of im- 
portant topics ahead of the meeting 
has much to commend it. Some school 
districts go to the extent of record- 
ing all resolutions business 
transactions with a code number, re- 
ferring directly to where these items 
later will be filed. A simple alpha- 
betical code is easy to set up, as for 
example: B for bills, C for clerk, 
R for rules, S for salaries, T for 
teachers, etc., and numbering would 
help to locate them according to time 
of consideration. In applying such 
a code, an example would be: T-S- 
400, written in the left margin of the 
minutes would refer to Teachers’ 
Salaries, while underneath, for ease 
in referring to the item itself, the 
words could be written out. The 
number 400, could be easily traced 
in case it was necessary to look up 
the particular meeting at which 
Teachers’ Salaries were considered. 
An index of the symbols used would 
pay for the time spent in preparing 
it for like a cross index in a law 
book, much time and effort would be 
saved in searching the records. 

The actual minutes themselves 
should always start off with the name 
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of the district, time and place where 
meeting is held and in case of a 
spectal or executive meeting, purpose 
for which it was called. Members 
absent should be noted by name, fol- 
lowed by approval of previous min- 
utes. Needless to say, all resolu- 
tions should be exactly written as 
stated, with the name of the board 
member presenting name of 
board member seconding the resolu- 
tion and in case of disagreement, the 
names of both Yeas and Nayes. Too 
often, important communications are 
referred to by name only, whereas 
many times it is vitally important 
that the communication itself be in- 
corporated in the minutes to prevent 
its later loss or misplacing. Amounts 
of money should be at all times in- 
cluded in the minutes, even at the 
expense of space used. In_ states 
where legislative action has estab- 
lished Teacher Tenure it is necessary 
to take even more care in recording 
the hiring of teachers, for where con- 
tracts are not used such records may, 
in the years to come, be the only 
source of contractual relationships 
between the board and a teacher. The 
ability to use shorthand by the “com- 
mercial teacher” secretary may be of 
great value, particularly during a 
“long tough” meeting. 


Filing as an Aid to Board Business 


Warrants, orders and payroll ref- 
erences should be by number or 
coded so that ready checking is pos- 
sible at all times. In case of pay- 
rolls, a copy should be filed when 
passed in the minutes of the board 
and changes noted exactly as to time, 
amount and action. In close coordi- 
nation with essential business pro- 
cedure of any board is a copy of its 
rules and regulations, adopted or ap- 
proved at the first meeting. Many 
districts do not take the trouble to 
adopt such rules and as a result dif- 
ficulties that appear impossible to 
solve often come up. A little an- 
ticipation is worth tons of proposed 
cures, 

Parliamentary procedures in the 
writing of minutes is generally a safe 
set of rules to follow but many states 
have special requirements for board 
meetings, either set up by action of 
the state legislature or arrived at 
through state department rulings. 
Any board is wise to find out such 
regulations and be sure that minutes 
of board meetings are in such shape 
as will satisfy legal requirements and 
standard practices, not only for the 
protection of the school district it- 
self but for personal protection and 
satisfaction of each individual board 
member. 
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Boards of education who keep con- 
stantly in mind that their decisions 
are history in the making, and with a 
trained clerk as recording officer who 
realizes that every business pro- 
cedure or board resolution, no matter 
how apparently trivial or unim- 
portant, should be recorded exactly 
as stated or carried out, will end up 
with a history expressed by the min- 
utes*that will be an accurate founda- 
tion for real satisfaction in a worth- 
while job well done. 


The Business Teacher Can Heip 

The special skills that a trained com- 
mercial teacher can bring to suc a 
job are well worth considering. “he 
education of our future citizens is 
the most important business in the 
world. The management of 
schools must be carried out with true 
business procedures, a basis {or 
which is accurate record keeping. 


our 


ISLANDS OF DEAFNESS 


(Continued from page 18) 


lows Davis’ findings than does the 
method employed by any other cur- 
rent author. Since her plan is to 
listen (thought content), read (fol- 
low characters by eye), and write 
(tracing at desired final speed) 
simultaneously, all to be done from 
the start, it would be necessary to 
work with equal diligence on hear- 
ing, seeing and doing. 

Gregg’s Functional Method relies 
much on learning through listening. 
While he uses the logical approach, 
teaching isolated letter symbols, then 
word symbols, and finally the learned 
symbols in sentences, still he uses lis- 
tening skill as the student repeats the 


meaning of symbols, at the same time 
learning to connect symbols with 
words through listening read- 
ing. 

Listening would seem to be a skill 
well worth developing. The develop- 
ment of this skill before beginning 
the study of shorthand along with 
other skills, such as an adequate 
English background and an extensive 
reading vocabulary, would simplify 
the shorthand learning process so 
that we might be able to bring our 
shorthand students to the desired 
level of efficiency with one year’s 
study only instead of the usual one- 
and-one-half to two years study, 


TEN YEARS AGO IN 


JOU 


From the November 1936 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


Ike Harrison became a teacher at Sam Houston State Teachers College . . . Dr. Harrison 
saw service in World War II and has recently been appointed director of the Department 
of Business Administration, University of Houston ... Mr. and Mrs. Burmahlm of E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, conducted an European tour . . . Dorothy Travis, last 
secretary of the National Council for Business Education. was appointed to Grand Forks 
Central High School, North Dakota, having formerly taught at Pierre, South Dakota... 
The report on teacher helps of the National Council for Business Education was presented, 
and Louis A. Rice and Fred G. Nichols both commented on the opportunity and need for 
the National Council . . . Professor Nichols also discussed the problem of organizing and 
improving the work in social-business subjects ... Here ten years later we have made 
little or no progress—and we wonder why we lose subject enrollments in this field! ... 
Dr. Dodd of Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, presented an extensive 
article on business experience work for business teachers .. . Dr. Galloway re-emphasized 
the need for better education to avoid the sort of thing that was taking place in Europe... 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew detailed the various methods of teaching office practice in a well 
illustrated article . . . Dr. Harold Gilbreth of Winthrop College, South Carolina, gave sug- 
gestions for making shorthand homework assignments more practical . . . The English of 
Business, by Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson and Blanchard, a text for high schools that has 
since become very popular, was reviewed in “On the Bookshelf.” 
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The social business subjects have been limping along as ad- 
juncts to shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping for many years. 
During the war years the shortage of teachers resulted in a 
severe setback in enrollment in these subjects. And now with 
the development of the core curriculum concept, the social studies, 
home economics, and science are making severe inroads in the 
subject matter which has traditionally belonged to business edu- 
cation. The “pickings” are excellent. Business education has 
done a poor job of dealing with these areas. 

Junior business training markedly overlaps ninth-year social 
studies. Bookkeeping and junior business training overlap. Busi- 
ness law and bookkeeping duplicate. Business organization over- 
laps every one of these. Economics considers many of these prob- 
lems. 

If the confusion and duplication of subject matter in this area 
long continues the subjects will continue to decrease in enrollment, 
and the subject matter be taken over by other and possibly more 
alert groups of teachers. What is the solution to this problem? 
Here is one given, not as a final answer, but as a basis for dis- 
cussion: 

1, Recognize that some of the subject matter of basic business 
education is so important that it should be taught to everyone. 
This should be in the core curriculum. It is to be hoped that some 
business teachers will become interested in the core curriculum 
and participate in it. Considerable phases of the subject matter 
now taught as junior business training is of this nature. 

2. Some of the work that has been taught in the basic business 
subjects is so closely connected with the vocational subjects that 
it must be taught directly in connection with them. Courageously 
eliminate this work from the basic business subjects and make 
certain that it is taught well directly in connection with the job 
training program. 

3. Some of the material that has been taught in the basic busi- 
ness subjects is technical and unimportant. This material should 
also be eliminated. 

4. A basic residue of subject matter will remain which is not 
taught in the social studies as a part of the core curriculum, not 
taught in the job training subjects, and stil] is basically important 
for all business students. This will encompass far less material 
than is at present dealt with in the social business subjects. That 
is fine because one of the weaknesses of the social business sub- 
jects is that in every basic business subject, everything is taught 
to all. The consequence is that nothing is taught thoroughly to 
anyone at any time. 

Freed from the large mass of information with which teachers 
of basic business are required to deal, they can teach thoroughly 
those fewer areas of learning which are really important. Tenta- 
tively, it is believed that these can be taught well in about one 
year. The ideal place would be the tenth year of the high school 
because that year is the one which is most nearly free from cur- 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By The Editor 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


riculum competition. The eleventh year would be next best. The 
twelfth year would be unsatisfactory because it is required for 
job training purposes. The ninth year has been pretty well taken 
over by the core curriculum program. | 

If business teachers can agree on some solution like this or any 
other workable program, here is a sequence which needs to be 
followed in order to get it into actual operation in the schools: 

1. Secure fundamental agreement on the philosophy of basic 
business education and on its place in the school. 

2. Develop a tentative course of study and get it tried out in a 
group of progressive schools with enthusiastic teachers. 

3. Get the teacher training institutions to teach the subject mat- 
ter of this area. In state teachers colleges and universities pros- 
pective teachers either get none of this material or are given the 
work in formal courses on management, law, and advertising. 
The prospective teachers then are required to adapt this kind of 
learning to high school needs. Teachers teach what they are 
taught, not what they are taught to teach. This is self-evident 
and yet teacher training programs teach management concepts 
of business and then expect the trainees to adapt this work to 
the teaching of basic business in the high school. 

Oftentimes when teachers fail they are condemned instead of 
the teacher trainers who have the primary responsibility. 

4. The textbook publishers should then produce tentative learn- 
ing materials as a basis for teaching these courses. 

5. Continuously try out this work in the schools and encourage 
further experimentation. 

6. Revise the courses of study, improve the textbooks. and do a 
better job of teaching basic business education in the teacher 


‘training institutions. This process must be continued indefinitely 


because there will always be need for improvement. 

Business educators have been writing for many years about the 
problems of basic business education in the high school. Some 
of the more critical have been vertiable Casandras in constantly 
complaining and doing nothing. Here is a program of action. If 
you don’t like it, set up another program, but at least let’s make a 
start. 

In this and succeeding issues of The Journal various articles 
dealing with the problems of duplication among the basic busi- 
ness subjects will be presented, not as evidences of final research, 
but as bases for at least getting fundamental agreement which is 
the first step in the sequence proposed above for actually making 
basic business education take its real place in the school pro- 


gram. 

Here is the first of the series of articles dealing with duplica- 
tion among the various business subjects and between business 
subjects and other teaching areas in the high school. No pre- 
tense is made in this article at final or a complete research. It 
does suggest the problem of duplication that is involved and 
some of the means of coping therewith. 


Duplication in J. B. T. and Office Practice 


HE primary aim of junior busi- 

ness training is to give the student 
a citizen’s understanding of how 
business functions to supply the 
wants and needs of man; to make 
it clear that business plays an im- 
portant part in the daily lives of 
everyone. It also provides the stu- 
dent with the business information 
and consumer skill that will enable 
him to live more satisfactorily. The 
basis that it creates for businesslike 
living also serves as a basis for ad- 
vanced study of business subjects 
and for employment in the world of 
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by Nancy A. Pitcher 


Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 


business, This course is usually 
given in the ninth year and is treat- 
ed as an introductory course. It 
should be to a large degree an “ac- 
tivity” subject in that the teaching 
of it generally calls for active par- 
ticipation on the part of the student. 
In that way the student becomes 
familiarized with the everyday work- 
ings of business and that in turn 
enables him to take up further study 
of business topics. 

On the other hand, the course in 
office practice usually given the 


twelfth year is the stepping stone 
from the senior year of high school 
to an office position. Whereas the 
junior business training course is 
very general in scope, office practice 
is specialized. While the first is in- 
troductory, office practice is the final 
pre-employment training and there- 
fore specialized in nature. 

There is a certain amount of over- 
lapping in the subject matter taught 
in these two subjects. Three office 
practice texts were compared with 
seven junior business training texts. 
These are the subjects in which du- 
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plication is found in office practice 
and junior business training. 


a. Banking Services 


Bank Accounts Interest 

‘Checks Loans 

Credit _ Money 

Deposits Notes 

Drafts Safe Dep, Boxes 


It is the opinion of some that such 
subjects as notes and drafts should 
be entirely omitted from junior busi- 
ness training because as in the case 
of notes and drafts they will not be 
readily understood by ‘first year stu- 
dents and will be taken up later 
on in other fields more thoroughly. 


b. Communication Services 


Cablegrams Telegrams 
Radiograms Telephone 
Under communication services a 


general knowledge of cablegrams and 
radiograms should be included in 
junior business training; detailed in- 
struction should be reserved for the 
office practice course. 


c. Financial Services 
Stocks and Bonds 


The general nature of stocks and 
bonds should be taught in junior busi- 
ness training but knowledge of the 
different types of stocks and bonds 
should not be expected of students 
taking an elementary course of that 
kind. Such specific knowledge will 
be acquired in advanced courses 
given in economics, bookkeeping and 
business training. 


d. Legal Terms 


Deeds 
Leases 


Mortgages 
Wills 

general background of legal 
terminology is of importance in 
building a foundation for more speci- 
cialized training but beyond a surface 
knowledge it becomes too technical 
for the students in junior business 
training. The course in office prac- 
tice as well as commercial law will 
be ideal for the acquisition of such 
detailed data. 


e. Mail 
Mail Orders Parcel Post 
Postal and Express 


These topics fit the purposes of 
junior business training. For stu- 
dents taking office practice it is man- 
datory that they have a complete 
knowledge of the various operations 
of the mail department: 


f. Orientation 


Application 
Guidance 


Interview, Per. 
Social Sec. Act 


The student is brought into first 
contact with the procedure that has 
been developed in the world in job 
getting. In these uncertain times 
youngsters entering high school have 
already begun to think in terms of 
jobs either temporary or permanent. 
It is no less equally important for 
students in office practice where 
knowledge in orientation is invalu- 
able. 


g. Personal Services 
Charge Accounts 
Hotel Reservations 


The most important phase of per- 
sonal services is the nature of charge 
accounts. Other aspects of this sub- 
ject such as hotel reservations need 
not be stressed until office practice is 
taken up. 


h. Sales Information 

C50), By Discount, Trade 

Bills Invoices 

Receipts 
As for sales information, instruc- 

tion should be very fundamental in 
junior business training in contrast 
to the specific and detailed training 
that is given in office practice as well 
as allied courses such as bookkeeping 
and economics. 


1. Service—Advertising 
Advertising may be given consid- 
erable attention in junior business 


- training inasmuch as the students are 


familiar with it; but the detailed 
phases of advertising must be set 
aside for further instruction in a 
special course in advertising that may 
be given, 


j. Skills 
Arithmetic Filing 
Business Letters Machines 
a. Envelopes Payroll 


Clerical Work 


The introductory knowledge given 
in junior business training in these 
skills and in some of the machines 
used in the world of business often- 
times leads the student to develop a 
greater interest—an interest that he 
may extend in advanced work later 
on. In office practice the students 
have a chance to put to practical use 
the skills that they have acquired in 
other courses. 


k. Reference Books 
Dictionary, Use of 
Directories 
Information, Sources of 


The office practice course should 
offer some degree of stimulation to 
the student in the use of reference 
books in a given field because the 
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student will be expected to know 
-where to get certain information 
when on the job. In junior business 
training practice in the use of these 
various types of reference books 
should be given for future use. 


l. Computation of Time 
Computation of time while basical- 
ly a mathematical problem might vvell 
be reemphasized in junior business 
training, It is to be doubted whether 
there should be further duplication 
in office practice. 
m. Transportation 


Baggage Exp., R. R. and 
sill of Lading Air Freight 
Travel Information 


It is to be expected that most stu- 
dents in junior business training are 
familiar with some of the basic prin- 
ciples of transportation but where 
gaps in that information are evident 
they should be bridged. In these 
days more and more emphasis should 
be given to air freight and passenger 
transportation. Any adequate knowl- 
edge of office practice must include 
a grasp of the various aspects of 
transportation whether by.air, land 
or sea. 


Conclusion 


In junior business training books, 
it is felt that too much time aiid atten- 
tion is given to such subjects as bar- 
ter and customs. Students will ac- 
quire this information in such sub- 
jects as economics. The time usually 
spent on this phase could be profit- 
ably spent in developing something 
more important. The topics of 
monopoly and private utilities should 
also be transferred to economics as 
these topics are too advanced for the 
average 9th grade student in high 
school. Municipal utilities should be 
handled in the economic geography 
course. 

The subject of business law is an 
all embracing field, some general 
principles of which might be taught 
in junior business training — but 
specialized knowledge of business 
law should not be acquired by the 
students until they are prepared to 
take the full course in commercial 
law. This idea holds equally well 
for the matter of taxation. A back- 
ground grasp of the fundamentals of 
taxation should be gained in junior 
business training but specialization 
of this knowledge should be reserved 
for other courses. 

As for the Dewey Decimal Svys- 
tem there now seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion that the teaching of it 
constitutes a waste of time and 
therefore should not be touched upon 
at all in junior business training. 
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Equaily unnecessary is the topic of 
divide nds, because it is too technical. 
Repairing of electrical equipment is 
so briefly treated as to be of little 
advantage to students. The funda- 
mentals of filing and indexing should 
obviously be taught in junior busi- 
ness training as a preliminary to the 
detailed instruction offered in such a 
course as that offered in office prac- 
tice. 

Apparently in an effort not to miss 
out on any subject, some authors of 
textbooks in junior business training 
have dealt with the field of govern- 
ment without stressing any apparent 
relationship between the functions of 
government and business training. It 
should be obvious that a detailed 
treatment of a topic like government 
should be left in the hands of the 
faculty of social studies. 

Like so many of these other sub- 
jects, insurance should be taught 
only along the lines of general prin- 
ciples, with detailed information to 
be reserved for a course like that of 
consumer education. The same 
should hold true for the topic of 
installments. Not very much atten- 
tion should be given to the matter of 
pay roll in junior business training 
because it is taught so very thor- 
oughly in subjects like typewriting 
and advanced business training. 

To sum it up, the general con- 
clusion may be drawn from the fore- 
going statements that in the great 
majority of topics mentioned the 
general instruction of principles is 
to be desired, and that little in the 
way of specialized knowledge ~ can 
be conveyed at all. It would seem 
to be most desirable from -the stand- 
point of both teacher and student to 
greatly reduce the number of topics 
taught under junior business training 
and thus be able to give to the stu- 
dents more detail in fewer ftelds that 
will be retained by them. 


The general tendency today in the 


scholastic world is to take the op- 
posite point of view and try to in- 


clude in the teaching of a given 
subject every conceivable topic 


bearing upon it. The net result is 
that the teacher has to devote too 
much time in preparation while the 
student is expected to retain too 
much knowledge in varied _ fields, 
much of it irrelevant. If fewer top- 
ics ina given field ‘are taught* ‘thore 
thoroughly it is to the profit of both 
the instructor and the pupil. These 
ideas should apply to a course like 
junior business training because it 
is, after all, an introductory sub- 
ject. Therefore, it is difficult to find 
a place in a course of that kind for 
the consideration of such things as 
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Ygovernment, private utilities and the 
“repairing of electrical equipment. It 
“should also be pointed out that for 
a more progressive approach to the 
teaching of junior business training 
the factor of “realism” should be 
emphasized. Students should actu- 
ally handle such things as checks, 
telegrams, business letters and en- 
velopes, tax receipts and money or- 
ders, etc. In that way the students 
are sure to become more interested 
in the subject than if it were acquired 


whelly from a textbook. 


The final conclusion appears 
simply to be that where duplication 
does take place in junior business 
training and office practice such over- 
lapping of subject matter is, and for 
the most part, should be retained. 
Junior business training is a gen- 
eral background subject in the field 
of business relations, while office 
practice is the jumping off place 
between high school training and the 
actual position. 


EXPERIENCE 


IN THE 


SCHOOL TREASURER'S OFFICE 


(Continued from page 16) 


System Provides Learning 
Experience 


Educators agree that having a goal 
in mind, understanding relationships, 
and successful adjustment to envir- 
onment are prime characteristics of 
learning experience. When operated 
with student assistants, all of these 
characteristics are found in the cen- 
tral treasury system. 

Student assistants in the ‘office 
learn the routine of business transac- 
tions from the point of origin to their 
effect on financial reports. This 
learning takes place as a whole with 


“the goal in mind, as contrasted to 


theoretical, isolated situations. In 
reaching the goal student assistants 
fearn the interaction and relationships 
between environment, persons, and 
business theory and practice found in 
a variety of subjects. 

A business environment should be 
maintained in the office at all times. 
Excellent business behavior should 
be held up as an ideal. The office it- 
self should meet acceptable business 
standards as to layout, organization, 
routines, filing systems, modern ef- 
ficiency devices and short cuts. 


Function of the Central Treasurer 


Responsible for extracurricular 
funds, the central treasurer is the con- 
necting link between administrative 
officials and representatives of the 
student body. The central treasurer 
and his assistants consequently must 
render reports, make audits, 
records, and work in the realm of 
personal relationships 


keep. 


in meeting. 


people, serving the school commun- 
ity, dealing with banks and business 
houses, and cooperating with and 
serving on committees. All of these 
activities involve the practice of de- 
sirable personality traits such as 
courtesy, cooperation, tact, judgment, 
promptness, and accuracy. 

Law, bookkeeping, office practice, 
machines, general business training, 
and other courses are integrated in 
a business setting. In all of these 
courses, for example, considerable 
time is devoted to business relations 
with the bank. Dealing with the 
actual transactions gives new insight, 
understanding, and mastery. A study 
of the activities on this page reveals 
further interrelationships between 
courses. 

The handling of extracurricular 
funds in school can be’a routinized 
task placed in the hands of a secre- 
tary, decentralized with its numerous 
disadvantages, or used as an integral 
part of the business training pro- 
gram. Education will proceed best 
if functional experiences are utilized 
by teachers. The school should uti- 
lize all experience possessed by the 
pupil and give him as many more ex- 
periences as possible in life-like learn- 
ing situations. The central treas- 
urer’s office, operated with student 
assistants, offers within the school an 
opportunity for a wide variety of 
such experiences. If these experi- 
ences, given to our students, conform 
to the best modern business practice, 
then learners will be able to adjust 
themselves more successfully to their 
business environment. 
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Two Names 


1. Alphabetic Card 
2. Decimal Subject 


4. Variadex 
5. Numeric 


ANSWER: Numbers 8 and 10 are incorrect. The others 
“belong” together because they are the names of the 
cight standard filing variations used in business. 

All eight filing variations are taught thoroughly by 
Remington Rand’s Identic record-keeping practice sets. 

These sets enable students to work with permanent 
materials (guides, folders, indexes, etc.) identic to 
those used in business everywhere! Too, the letters for 
practice filing are carefully chosen to give students nu- 
merous problems identic to actual business situations. 

Thus students who learn with Identic sets build up 
a valued confidence because they know they are study- 
ing and practicing with actual business tools, and be- 
cause they are facing genuine business filing problems. 
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Can you pick the 


that don’t “belong”? 


3. Geometric Subject 


6. Geographic 

7. Alphabetic Subject 
8. Soundex 

9. Triple Check Automatic 
10. Dynamex Card 


TEACHING AIDS GIVEN YOU 


1. Periodic Question and Answer Service Letters. 
2. Reporting Charts—a free set for each student. 
3. Illustrated Wall Chart of Filing Procedure. 
4. Tests—and Certificates for those who qualify. 
5. 


Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


Why not give your students the best in filing practice 
courses? For complete information (with no obligation ) 
fill out and send us the coupon below. Mail it today! 
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“Posting — One Journal, One 
Ledger,” is one topic in a silent film- 
strip series on elementary account- 
ing. In December, “The Journal— 
First Lesson,” will be summarized. 
All that is needed to show any of 
the filmstrips in this series is a 35 
mm. filmstrip projector. 

The filmstrip shows with great 
clarity how to post debit and credit 
amounts, motivates post-marking and 
shows very clearly how to post-mark 
with the help of highlights, arrows 
and other artistic devices. The or- 
der of posting debits and credits and 
the time of posting are also con- 
sidered. A summary frame is fol- 
lowed by a problem which requires 
the student to copy a number of 
journal entries from the screen and 
then post them to ledger accounts. 
The problem is followed by a model 


The purpose of this film is to 
present the basic concepts on which 
the huge life insurance structure of 
this country rests. This aim is ac- 
complished in an interesting man- 
ner by the use of professional ac- 
tors, animation and stock footage. 
The opening scenes show Slaughter’s 
Coffee House in 1690. Gresham, 
the underwriter and Captain Blan- 
ton execute a contract of marine 
insurance for Blanton’s ship and a 
separate contract for ransom money 
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Posting—One Journal, One Ledger 
35 mm, Silent Filmstrip, 71 Frames 
Rental: Fifty cents per week. 

Rental may be applied against purchase price. 
Sale: $5.00. 


Distributed by: Business Education Visual Aids 
330 West 72 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


solution. In the solution only one 
account at a time will be on the 
screen to facilitate the  student’s 


checking of his own work. 

The photography, artwork and let- 
tering are of unusually high stand- 
ards for educational filmstrips. The 
structure of the filmstrip and _ its 
educational content indicate very 
clearly that the film was designed 
from the point of view of the class- 
room teacher. It follows the ar- 
rangement of a good lesson plan and 
most teachers will especially welcome 
the provision for application at the 
conclusion of the helpful  presenta- 
tion of the basic theory of posting. 
Use of this filmstrip will promote 
interest, attention, and discussion, 
will motivate learning, and reduce 
learning time. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 


The Search for Security 


16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Running Time: Seventeen Minutes. 
Rental: Free except for transportation. BEV A distribution limited to area 
within 1000 miles of New York City. Teacher's manual and fifty informa- 
tion booklets for students free. 
Produced by: The Institute of Life Insurance 


Distributed by: Business Education Visual Aids 
330 West 72 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Grade Placement: Junior business training, economics, and business law classes 
studying insurance. Also suitable for college classes and adult groups. 


One 800 Foot Reel. 


if Blanton is taken by pirates. The 
commentator states that premiums 
on early insurance contracts were 
the result of bargaining and that our 
present life insurance practices have 
developed from marine insurance. A 
description is also given of the 
Friendly Societies which grew up 
in England for the purpose of pro- 
viding help for their members in 
time of emergency. 

In 1759 the first life insurance 
society in the new world was formed, 


“A Corporation for the Relief of 
Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers and the Poor and Dis- 
tressed Widows and Children ot 
Presbyterian Ministers.” Life m- 
surance grew slowly because figures 
had to be gathered to show what 
life spans could be expected in a 
large group of people. Here the 
film explains the law of probability 
by tossing a coin, first a few times, 
then many times. The application of 
this principle in life insurance by 
actuaries is explained by animated 
charts that make very understand- 
able the manner in which mortality 
tables are prepared. Also by means 
of animated charts, “level premium” 
is presented. The film proceeds to 
show the sources from which life 
insurance companies obtain their in- 
come and their disposition of this 
income. Stress is laid on the fact 
that money paid or credited to pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries 
amounts to 10 per cent more than 
the policyholders paid in the form 
of premiums. The employment of 
the reserve funds of the insurance 
companies is visually depicted by 
shots of public works, industry, 
transportation, model housing pro- 
jects, and so forth. The picture 
concludes on personal note by 
showing individuals who have profit- 
ed by making use of the basic ideas 
of life insurance. 

This picture can be profitably 
shown to groups as an introduction 
to a general consideration of life in- 
surance. The illustrated informa- 
tion booklet of which up to fifty 
copies may be ordered free for dis- 
tribution in connection with the film 
showing has a three page glossary of 
insurance terms. The accompanying 
teacher’s manual was prepared by 
Floyd Brooker, Chief of the Visual 
Aids Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education, 


At the NBTA meeting in Chicago 
during Christmas week one session 
will be devoted to audio-visual aids. 
Dr. Reign Hadsell of the Institute 
of Human Relations of Yale Uni- 
versity and on the staff of the Mo- 
tion Picture Project of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education will speak 
on, “Getting Effective Films for 
Business Education.” Dr. Hadsell’s 
broad background in visual and con- 
sumer education coupled with his 
forceful method of presenting vital 
issues will spark a most interesting 
discussion of the next steps in audio- 
visual education by a panel includ- 
ing E. Dana Gibson, and Harry Q. 
Packer. 
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Prepares for Personal-Use and Vocational Typing 


TYPING FOR BUSINESS 
AND 
PERSONAL USE 


TYPING ror BUSINESS 
and 
PERSONAL USE 


ONE-YEAR COURSE 


One-Year Course 


By Blanchard and Smith 


Meets Two-Fold Purpose 


Typing for Business and Personal Use, as its title promises, prepares the student for both personal-use 
and vocational typing. For a personal-use typewriting text to prepare for vocational typing as well is most 
desirable because of the many opportunities, frequently unexpected, that the student has to use his 
typing as a means of earning money on a part-time basis, or as an entering wedge into the type of work 


in which he is interested, or as a means of full-time employment. 


Early Personal-Use Applications 


A variety of personal-use applications is woven 
into the text starting with Assignment 11. The 
types of applications include personal letters, per- 
sonal-style envelopes, data sheet for employment, 
typical classroom report material, announcements, 
programs, manuscripts, letters of introduction, 
recommendation, congratulations, and so on. A 
special series of personal-use typing jobs is given 
in every fifth assignment, starting with Assign- 
ment 45 and concluding with Assignment 80. 


Stimulates and Holds Student Interest 


In Typing for Business and Personal Use basic 
skill is developed by means of applications, a pro- 
cedure that stimulates and maintains interest. The 
student gets the feel of tangible progress early in 
the course and his interest is sustained by con- 
tinuous work with applications in building both 
basic and production skill. Instructions to the stu- 
dent are simple, short, and easy to follow. Every 
assignment is lesson-planned. 


Develops High Level Basic Skill 


Typing for Business and Personal Use develops 
basic typing skill—essential in both personal-use 
or vocational typing—to a high level. The student 
gets right down to typing in Assignment 1. By 
the end of Assignment 5, the first week’s work, 
he can type by touch all the letters of the alphabet. 
commonly used marks of punctuation, most-used 
words and phrases, sentences, and commonly-used 
letter salutations and closings. The student begins 
timed writings in Assignment 6. 


5-Assignment Skill-Building Cycle 


The first semester’s work, following a quick in- 
troduction of the keyboard, is organized, for the 


first time in a typing text, around a 5-assignment 


skill-building. cycle culminating in quantity pro- 
duetion in every fifth assignment. The student con- 
centrates on_a different objective in each assign- 
ment in the cycle, another interest-holding feature 
of the bock. The cycle is repeated every five as- 
signments, each time with new material. 


Typing for Business and Personal Use, One-Year Course, a 1946 text, is off the press and ready for 
immediate delivery. Investigate it for use in your classes. Write our nearest office. 
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FEDERAL BILL FURNISHES FUNDS FOR AMERICANS TO STUDY ABROAD 


Congress has passed the Fulbright Bill 
which: authorizes the Department of State 
to use some of the proceeds from sur- 
plus property sales abroad to provide for 
the exchange of students. Up to $20,- 
000,000 can be earmarked for educational 
exchanges with any country which buys 
surplus property, and up to $1,000,000 can 
be spent each year in each country where 
such an agreement is made. 

This bill authorizes the following types 
of educational activities : 

1. \merican students can be given 
grants of foreign currencies to be used to 
pay the cost of higher education or re- 
ssn in foreign countries. 

American professors can be allowed 
grants to give lectures in foreign institu- 
x of higher learning. 

3. Foreign students can be given scholar- 
ships to study at American non-denomi- 
national institutions abroad such as_ the 
American University at Beirut, Syria, and 
Robert College at Istanbul, Turkey. 

4. Foreign students can be given funds 
to pay for their transportation to the 
United States to attend American institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


Since it is implicit in the bill that all 
of these activities must be financed with 
foreign currencies, expenses of foreign 
students within the United States cannot 
be authorized. The bill is designed to 
utilize foreign credits in many countries in 
lieu of American dollars for American 
surplus property. 

The students who will benefit by this bill 
will be selected by a ten-man Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, which the President 
will establish. This board will include rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Veterans Administration, state 
educational institutions and privately en- 
dowed institutions. Veterans of both 
world wars will be given preference over 
other students. 

It is unlikely that any scholarships will 
be awarded under the authority of the act 
for the 1946-47 academic year. After the 
Scholarship Board has been appointed and 
this group has determined the qualifica- 
tions for awards, ample publicity and 
time will be permitted for all suitably 
qualified people to make application. 
Grants will probably be made in the spring 
of 1947 for the school year beginning that 
autumn, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 


survey of the special educational 
opportunities provided for veterans in the 
public secondary schools of the States and 
Territories of the United States has been 
completed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. A postal- card questionnaire cover- 
ing 10 items of information mailed to all 
public senior high schools of 500 or more 
students served as the basis for the survey 

Reports received have provided a direc- 
tory of the public school systems where 
special educational opportunities are avail- 
able to veterans, Information on the loca- 
tion of these programs in any given area 
may be obtained from the Committee on 
Veterans’ Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 

The survey secured information on the 
veterans’ postwar education programs at 
the secondary school level. Within the 
limits imposed by a postal card question- 
naire, the reports gave information on: 
(1) Levels and general types of training 
offered in special classes for veterans; 
(2) additional programs planned by Oc- 
tober 1, 1946; (3) admission policies oper- 
ating with special groups of veterans; and 
(4) tuition charges for each of these 
groups. 

\n overview of the situation showed 
that &81 of the 1,574 schools reporting 
were making or planned to make special 
provisions for the veteran. Of these, 5&3 
hal such programs in operation; 137 
planned to institute them by the fall of 
1946; and 161 were. in a position to refer 
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veterans to special classes in neighboring 
schools. The remainder of the 1,574 
schools were accounted for in 398 cases 
where regular classes were open to veter- 
ans and 295 cases of reports which gave 
no special information. It is assumed that 
many of the last-named groups, as well 
as the large number of schools not  re- 
porting, admit veterans to regular classes. 
The questionnaire did not deal with that 
particular practice. 

The reports on curricula offered in sepa- 
rate veterans’ schools and classes indicated 
that 451 of the 583 special curriculum pro- 
grams reported included classes aimed at 
regular high-school graduation, while 354 
of the group offered classes for specific 
occupational training. Only 77 of the 
schools reported special veteran programs 
at the elementary level. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that only high 
schools were included in the survey; spe- 
cial programs operating in the elementary 
schools of a community may not have 
been mentioned. 

A considerable number of volunteer 
addenda on the questionnaire and special 
letter reports gave some information on 
the method of conducting the veteran pro- 
grams. Prominent among these were the 
operation of accelerated schedules wherein 
the veteran may proceed as rapidly as his 
ability permits, the use of the General 


Educational Development tests and other 
types of equivalency examinations, and the 
use of supervised correspondence courses. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


The American Council on Education has 
announced its annual national teacher ex- 
aminations. They will be administered 
in official examining centers throughout 
the United States on February & and 
February 15, 1947. 

These examinations were avail- 
able by the American Council on Educa- 
tion as an aid to administrators in their 
efforts to improve the selection of teach- 
ers. The tests included in the battery are 
designed to provide objective measurement 
of certain of the abilities and knowledges 
of prospective teachers. They measure the 
intellectual, academic, and cultural back- 
grounds of prospective teachers, and are 
used in combination with records ot ex- 
perience, academic marks, ratings in vari- 
ous aspects of personality, etc. in the evalu- 
ation of an individual’s qualifications for 
teaching. 

Superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion in many localities require teaching 
applicants to present national teacher ex- 
amination records. The examinations are 
also used in colleges as qualifying ex- 
aminations and as guidance instruments to 
provide additional bases for student  self- 
study. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the 
teacher examination project may be made 
by writing to Dr. David G. Ryans, As- 
sociate Director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, .\merican Council 
on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Eric Johnston announced recently the 
establishment of a Department of Edu- 
cational Service in the Motion Haale As- 
sociation. The department, operating from 
the Washington headquarters, will coordi- 
nate all the Association’s activities in the 
field of visual education. 

Roger Albright has been appointed di- 
rector. Mr. Albright is a graduate of Col- 
gate University and is well known in 
educational circles. He has _ participated 
in film utilization programs organized and 
sponsored by many colleges and universi- 
ties, and is a member of several com- 
mittees de aling with visual education. 

The Association is currently conducting 
a number of educational projects in co- 
operation with leading educators of the 
nation. Latest among them is the pro- 
duction of a series of films to serve as 
models for classroom use. All these proj- 
ects will now come under the new de- 
partment. 


NEW RADIO BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


School Sound Systems is the title of a 
new brochure which has been prepared 
by the Joint Committee on Standards and 
issued by the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation. It is being distributed to 30,- 
000 public and parochial school superin- 
tendents, boards of education, school archi- 
tects, colleges and universities. 

The brochure establishes basic stand- 
ards to assist educational officials in buying 
proper radio equipment for schools. It is 
the result of extensive study by educators 
in the radio field and representatives of 
school radio equipment manufacturers. 
School Sound Systems is a guide for the 
purchase of any type of sound system ap- 
paratus. Copies are available upon re- 
quest to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. - 
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2 fundamental R’s . 


‘riting and ‘rithmetic at the business school level 


ARE your students grasping the essentials of effective 
writing ? 

ARE they getting a clear picture of basic business 
mathematics? 


Here are two Prentice-Hall texts that suc- 
cessfully ground the student in the funda- 
mentals of English and mathematics. 


ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS, by Parkhurst List $2.25 


Good letter writers must first be good students of English, 
so in Part I the author emphasizes the fundamentals of ef- 
fective writing. Mr. Parkhurst, an educator unusually ex. 
perienced in the academic and business fields, treats thor- 
oughly of word study, vocabulary building, grammar, 
rhetoric, sentence structure, paragraphing, spelling, punctu- 
ating, capitalizing, etc. 

In Part II he presents the various types of letters and 
reports—letters of application, inquiry, acknowledgment and 
response, credit and collection, complaint and adjustment, 
sales letters, and numerous special types. 

The proper psychology, the correct point of view and the 
appropriate action to take in each case is clearly and fully 
discussed. Instead of hypothetical problems, the student 
solves actual business problems sent to the author by firms 
throughout the country. 

English for Business is endorsed by many educators and 
business men. 


A College Course in BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
by Smithline and Thompson List $1.80 


This work has been prepared to meet the need for a prac- 
tical treatise on Business Mathematics on the business 
school level. In it the authors have stressed the following 
modern aims of teaching the subject: 

1. The attainment of a business standard of accuracy and 
speed in performing fundamental operations with integers, 
decimals, and fractions. 

2. The application of this accuracy and speed in funda- 
mental operations to the solution of practical business 
problems. 

3. The instillation of habits of neatness and arrangement. 

4. The inculcation of desirable character traits and right 
social attitudes and behavior through a study of ethical 
standards in business practices. 

5. The acquisition of a knowledge of essential business 
forms, terms, practices, and formulas. 

6. The development of an appreciation of the application 
of arithmetic to business and economic functions. 

The main features of the book can be grouped under the 
following headings: Unit-lesson organization and ample 
supply of problems; Daily drills in fundamental operations; 
Mental arithmetic drill for every lesson; Practical teaching 
procedures. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS ee 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 
books indicated, under the plan 
checked below: 


English for Business 

by Parkhurst List $2.25 

O EXAMINATION POSSIBLE 
ADOPTION. I wish to examine a copy 
of English for Busi or possible adop- 
tion for my class. (There is no charge 
when the book is to be examined by 
teachers with a view to adoption for stu- 
dents’ use.) 

0 Please bill me at list less 25% teacher’s 
discount for a reference copy. 


( A College Course in 

Business Mathematics 

by Smithline and Thompson List $1.80 

EXAMINATION POSSIBLE 
ADOPTION. I wish to examine a copy 
of Business Mathematics for possible 
adoption for my class. (There is no charge 
when the book is to be examined by 
teachers with a view to adoption for 
students’ use.) 
Please bill me at list less 20% teacher’s 
discount for a reference copy. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE USE OF TESTS FOR RETAILING STUDENT SELECTION 


In the June issue of the JouRNAL, Mr. 
Nathan Axelrod has written an article* 
concerning the use of tests in selecting 
students for d. e. programs, in which he 
has described a number of tests which can 
be used for this purpose. Certainly we 
can agree with Mr. Axelrod when he sug- 
gests that we need some impartial system 
of selection of students, and that the use 
of objective tests should be more carefully 
studied as a means of improving the cali- 
bre of retailing students. 

It seems important to point out, how- 
ever, that there remains very much yet 
to be done in this area of test construc- 
tion before there can be any really re- 
liable judgments as to specifically the kinds 
of tests needed to aid in accurate student 
selection. It seems appropriate, there- 
fore, to comment here on the nature of 
the problem and the work which needs to 
be done. 


Which Students are "Desirable''? 


To set up a testing program which will 
aid in the selection of students who are 
“desirable” and the rejection of those who 
are not, we must first be clear as to our 
standards for desirability. Presumably 
this means far more than mere scholastic 
aptitude—we want the student to be one 
who will do well on the job. This require- 
ment involves our getting into that vast 
and largely unexplored area concerning 
what qualities make for success in vari- 
ous kinds of retail work. We know a 
few things about it, but there is so much 
which we need to know yet to be learned. 

There have been various experiments 
made to find how well test scores correlate 
with success on the job, and immediately 
the question arises of what is “success” in 
this area. For example, is a student suc- 
cessful who gets high grades in school 
but does a poor job in the store? Or 
could we properly consider one who barely 
passes in her school work yet is rated well 
by her employers to be successful? There 


is the further complicating factor that 


_* “Selecting Students for Distributive Educa- 
tion,” June, 1946, pp. 15-16. 
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many students do not plan to work for 
long. In terms of relative success, a stu- 
dent who gets married shortly after sne 
leaves school may in one sense be thought 
to be highly successful. Yet it is  difh- 
cult to provide a proper appraisal in terms 
of retailing objectives. Obviously, we 
must have some clearly defined standards 
for success before we can attempt to se- 
lect tests which can predict it. 


An Experiment in Student Selection 


Last year an effort was made at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology by the 
writer and others to secure some informa- 
tion on this same question of relative stu- 
dent success as it related to results on 
entrance tests. One group of outstanding 
students and another group of distinctly 
unsatisfactory students who had gradu- 
ated during the past ten years were se- 
lected independently by the supervisor of 
the department of retailing and the faculty 
member in charge of student employment. 
Their judgments were made on the basis 
of the graduates’ adjustment to the job 
and their progress in the field. Then the 
entrance test records of these students were 
checked to discover whether or not there 
were any significant differences. There 
was no. significant relationship between 
their relative success on the job and in- 
telligence test scores. On the other hand, 
as might be expected there was a high 
relationship between intelligence test scores 
and achievement in the various courses. 
Thus there was evidence—confirmed 
through earlier investigations—that while 
we can predict rather accurately academic 
performance in retailing subjects, we can- 
not predict job success with any assur- 
ance. The safest interpretation for the 
present would seem to be to be wary of 
applicants with very high or very low in- 
telligence test scores. 

Another test which was used in 
Rochester as an entrance examination is 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory. An effort 
was made to find whether or not there 
was a maximum score beyond which it 
would be unwise to admit students. It 
was found that a significantly higher per- 
centage of those who had gotten a score 


of forty and over on the test withdrew 
before the end of the three-year retailing 
program. However, to somewhat compli- 
cate the situation, half of those with this 
high Bell score who did finish the course, 
were much better than the average stu- 
dent in respect to job performance. 

These are examples of the difficulties 
which arise in working with entrance tests 
for retail students, and clearly a consider- 
able collection of records of student test 
scores and development after graduation 
is needed as a basis for test selection and 
interpretation. 


Store Interest in Testing 


It is encouraging to note that various 
educational institutions as well as stores 
themselves are giving serious attention to 
this project. At the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association convention in New 
York this past January one session of the 
Personnel Group was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of employee testing. Some of 
the comments are of especial interest 
here and there is space to quote one of 
them. Miss Patricia Scharf, Director of 
Psychological Training, R. H. Macy & 
Company, made this statement** concern- 
ing tests for selling: 

“The lag in test construction for per- 
sonality or retail selling aptitude has not 
been due to lack of interest. Such tests 
are very difficult to construct because it 
is a considerable problem to find a cri- 
terion by which to judge personality. We 
have nothing objective as a basis. 

“The future in personality testing will 
lie along the lines of using items which 
differentiate the personalities of workers 
as to suitability for certain jobs rather 
than label them merely extroverts or in- 
troverts.” 


No Solution Possible at Present 


Unfortunately it is not possible to pre- 
sent here any solution to the problem of 
which tests should be used, and how they 
should be interpreted. It 1s one of those 
subjects on which there remains much re- 
search to be done before we are in a posi- 
tion to say with any degree of confidence 
that we can predict which students will 
prove most successful. In the meantime, 
it is well for teachers of retailing to re- 
alize that they have a_ responsibility as 
educators in aiding in test development. 
Classroom situations and reports of work 
experience can provide broad opportuni- 
ties for test investigations. 
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Timely 
McGRAW-HILL 


MacFarland and Ayars' 
ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS 


New Second Edition 
McGraw-Hill Accounting Series 
Ready in January 


A revision of this well-known text, providing 2 
first-year course in accounting, with accepted prin 
ciples arranged in an orderly fashion to capture and 
hold the student’s interest. Nearly every chapter 
has been enlarged and clarified; illustrative ma- 
terial has been added ; and the problems are all new 


and much extended. Practice sets are available. 


Skar, Schneider and Palmer's 
PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Education 


Ready in December 


Written in nontechnical language from the point of 
view of the consumer, this textbook for the busi- 


“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER'S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL) 
DICTIONARY 

Seoond Guitim,/ Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 

reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the 4 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


ness school student stresses what every person 
should know about his legal relationships with busi- | 
ness, The various topics are developed on the 
basis of business problems that ordinarily arise, | 
such as buying a car, renting a house, discounting 
a note, etc. The assignment material is interesting, 
thought provoking, abundant. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 


You are Invited= 


You may already be familiar with Steno- 
typy—or you may not. In either case, you'll 
be a welcome visitor at our exhibit booth 
during the N.B.T.A. Convention at Chicago 
in December. 


The steadily increasing growth of this mod- 
ern method of recording speech means not 
only an enlarged demand for competent 
Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities for 
Stenotype instruction and competent Steno- 
type instructors as well. It will be well worth 
your while, therefore, to get the latest facts 
in connection with such opportunities. We 
look forward to meeting school friends, old 
and new—and we hope to have the pleasure 
of personally greeting you. 


The Stenotype Company 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


STENOTYP Y—the original and proved 
machine and system 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


Every day in the office there are deci- 
sions to be made that call for facts. Some 
are basic questions of policy—the cen- 
F tralization of office services, for example. 
Others may be minor questions of prac- 
tice or routine, such as the frequency of 
P mail deliveries and collections or the pe- 
riod for retaining various types s of records. 
In all cases, a more intelligent decision 
— when based on adequate facts. 

Mr. |. H. Conarroe, Director, Manage- 
ment Service, Policyholders Service Bu- 
rea, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in an address before the Erie 
Chapter of the National Othce Manage- 
ment Association, stated that “the need for 
fact-finding was never greater than right 
now. Present-day business can no longer 
afford the luxury of a bad guess. Office 
executives must have facts before they 
act.” 

Proceeding with his speech entitled, 
“Application of Research to the Office,” 
Mr. Conarroe noted that, “there is evi- 
dence that management research is_ find- 
ing an increasingly important place in the 
business picture... but this grow- 
ing recognition of the need, it is not sur- 
prising to find the nr of research 
in the office lagging behind its application 
to other fields of business. Product re- 
search has long been employed in the de- 
velopment and improvement of company 
products or services. Research has been 
applied effectively to the location and eval- 
uation of present and potential markets 
and to the development of advertising and 
promotional programs. The _ office has 
alwavs tended to follow rather than lead 
in the application of modern manage- 
ment. Specialization, standardization and 
simplification, measurement of production 
and the introduction of incentives all had 


their origin in the factory and have been 
subsequently adapted to office problems. 
Office research is having a similar history.” 


What is the Research Approach? 


“Management research means the de- 
velopment and organization of facts as a 
basis for executive action. It involves the 
following steps: 

Analysis or identification of the problem 

Assembling of the data 

Organization and interpretation of 

material assembled 

Utilization of the results.” 


the 


Analysis of the Problem 


has been made that a 
stated is half solved. 
Consider a somewhat exaggerated ex- 
ample to illustrate this. This is the case 
of a family that had been on the relief 
rolls of the town. When the social serv- 
ice worker investigated she found that the 
father of the family was out of a job. 
It was concluded that the correction of the 
difficulty involved getting him employ- 
ment. This was done. Within two weeks, 
however, the family was again request- 
ing relief and it developed that the man 
had not lasted on his job because of a 
chronic state of drunkenness. Further in- 


“The Statement 
problem correctly 
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APPLICATION OF RESEARCH TO THE OFFICE 


vestigation revealed that he had been fired 
irom a series of jobs for the same reason. 
It appeared that the problem was not 
getting him a job but getting him to stay 
sober. At this point a real effort was 
made to get to the root of the trouble. 
It seems that each night when the man 
got home his wife would begin to nag and 
complain and make life so generally dis- 
agreeable for him that in desperation he 
would go out and get intoxicated as a de- 
fense. Then it was necessary to find out 
what caused this constant discord. ‘The in- 
vestigator next discovered that there were 
two boys in the family of high school age 
and each day as soon as they got home 
from school, the older boy began picking 
on and fighting with the younger one so 
that there was constant bedlam. This so 
unnerved the mother that by the time her 
husband got home she was in a_ highly 
nervous state and proceeded to take it out 


on him. Now, what made the brothers 
fight? Well it seems that the younger 


brother was making splendid progress at 
school while the older one was quite back- 
ward. To offset his inferiority complex 
brought about through unfavorable com- 
parisons, the latter proceeded to beat his 
more brilliant brother at the first oppor- 
tunity and thus established at least his 
physical superiority. So, then, it seemed 
that the fundamental problem was to de- 
termine why the older boy was such a 
poor student. A medical examination re- 
vealed that he was bothered with defective 
hearing. He was missing his lessons not 
because he was stupid but because he just 
didn’t hear. An operation was arranged. 
This corrected the condition and the boy 
immediately began to progress. The family 
civil wars came to an end; the mother was 
no longer distraught at night; the father 
could spend a comfortable evening at home 
and so he quit his drinking and kept his 
job. The point is, of course, that once 
the basic problem has been determined, the 


solution becomes relatively simple.” 
Assembling the Data 

“This process involves establishing the 
sources of the information desired and 
then proceeding to secure it. Sometimes 
the job may be one purely of library re- 
search. In other cases it may be neces- 
sary to develop original material. Knowl- 
edge of where to go to get the informa- 
tion required is important, of course. The 
actual data-collection technique in- 
volve record analysis, personal inter- 
views, correspondence or formal question- 
naires. The most practical method or 
combination of must be deter- 
mined in each case.” 


methods 


Organization and Interpretation 

“This normally involves the tabulating 
or summarizing of the results and the 
preparation of a report. Naturally a great 
deal depends on the manner in which the 
data is organized and presented. We all 
know that figures don’t he, but we also 
know that they can be juggled around a 
little to support different interpretations. 


guard 


Perhaps the principal danger to 
on the 


against in this connection is acting 
basis of incomplete or partial facts. A case 
in point is the instance of the sales execu- 
tive who in analyzing the census figures 
for a particular city found that ihe total 
population had not changed from the pre- 
vious period and therefore assumed there 
the market for his 


was no change in 

product. More careful investigation  re- 
vealed that the state penitentiary with a 
population of some 3,000 had been re- 
moved from the community during the 
interval so that the census figures, even 
though unchanged in total, actually rep- 


resented a material increase in potential 
custome!s. 

“Generally a well organized report would 
include sections on (a) the purpose of the 
survey, (b) a statement of the problem, 
(c) a description of the previous proce- 
dure or circumstances, (d) the results de- 
veloped or proposed procedure and (e) 
conclusions or recommendations. Graphic 
or tabular presentations are often helpful 


in reporting and interpreting survey re- 
sults.” 
Utilization of the Results 

“\ ereat many beautifully conceived 


and carefully conducted research projects 
have accomplished nothing except collect- 
ing dust in some executive’s desk drawer. 
It is part of the research job to see that 
the facts developed are not pigeon- -holed 
but are given proper consideration and are 
utilized. This is largely a matter of tact- 
ful, consistent follow-up and executive 
cooperation, interest and support.” 


= 
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Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 7 to August 15, 1947 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 
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$20 MONTHLY PRIZE CONTEST!!! 


The Journal will award a prize of 
$20 each month for the best teacher 
aid submitted in this new competi- 
tion to discover outstanding ex- 
amples—of teacher-made practical 
classroom aids. 


Every busy teacher knows what a bless- 
ing it is to have a little reserve of original, 
unique, and practical teaching devices on 
hand to use on special occasions and to 
inject new life into a tired routine. 

Each teacher has a pet subject and with- 
in its range are to be found many favorite 
projects developed with special care and 
enthusiasm. 

These “pet” products are prospects for 
our contest. The Journal wants to pre- 
sent each month, as a service for its read- 
ers, a particularly interesting, unusual, use- 
ful aid which can be added to the teachers 
store of classroom materials. 

The aid does not have to be highly scien- 
tific to qualify. It should be complete of 
its type, and furnished with key, time al- 
lowances, or other pertinent administrative 
data. You may submit more than one aid 
for consideration each time, and the whole 
held of business subjects is open to you. 

The first monthly prize will be for a 
practical classroom test in any business 
subject. It will be published in the March 
Issue of the Journal. Your entry or en- 
tries must be submitted before February 
1, 1947 to 


Contest Editor 

The Journal of Business [:ducation 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Put some of your latest ideas into writ- 
ing and submit them in this contest! 
Check through your files now! That care- 
fully preserved “gem” may win the prize! 
You will profit doubly when each new is- 
sue of the Journal brings a fresh teaching 
aid for your own utilization. 


A sample “home-made” rough draft 
typewriting test is presented here as a sug- 
gestion. This sample is not represented 
to be outstanding. It is offered only as 
illustrative of a possible type of practical 
test entry. 

This sample rough draft test is designed 
to check ability to 
. Insert punctuation, letters, words, and 

phrases where indicated. 

. Omit material marked for deletion. 

. Make indicated changes in spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation. 

. Reverse words, letters, and figures. 
. Follow instructions shown on_ the 
copy. 

It represents a practical problem to be 
found in the real business office—not a 
book situation. It would probably chal- 
lenge interest when the average, run-of- 
the-mill test would deaden. Designed for 
typists with previous experience in rough 
draft, the material is of medium difficulty 
and the corrections on the draft are in- 
formal, as the business man would make 
them. The corrections are numerous, 
cover a wide range of problems, and de- 
mand steady concentration, 


wie 


The Correct Transcript is 
on the followina page 


TYPING FROM ROUGH DRAFT 


Instructions. Retype the material below and make the indicated corrections. 


efore 


beginning to type, read the material over carefully so that you will understai! the 


changes you are to make. Set your machine for single spacing, five-space para jraph 


Begin typing 1% inches from the top of the page 
Paragraph, punctuate, and capitalise exactly as indicated. 


indentation, and one-inch margins. 
Erase and correct any errors 
you make. When you have finished, read your copy over carefully and correc! any 
errors you have overlooked. You have 30 minutes in which to produce the best copy you 
can make. 


A préfrequisite to good attendance regulations Coutin | 
= = = 

When rules seem W@bitrary/ them. On the 

other hand, when em ployees unders es, they appredgfke the neces- 
4 
sity for them and try to follow them. We must ask ourselves: what are we 
trying to accomplish! The isiye are to the worgKioni 
as well eas possible with as f. loyees 4s and with the least 
a 
anoud of friction{ havi 
Atmeans to this end. 

Fundamentally rkers/getting}) to the job on time, and getting* their everypiay, 


is _a problem of human relations. Some employees feel that the work they 


et their desks during working hours is 


Lore 
+S routine and/ therefore/ not important others have the that 


if they are not working every minute of the 
foul ‘@ solution to this problem be to meke supervisors realipe the 
necessity for giving workers soentnefel work to do every moment they are 
on the joo? Employees redij@we real satisfaction from their work when 


they feel that wnat they are doing is important and necessary. 22° # 


Crvery supervisor should see that his employees know what they sre 


expected to accomplish, why the work gust be done, and’ 


program of the agency.” An 
that itveakes lit to the progras 

aw 
in the morning or take minutes for lunch.¥ Most employees “however, 
can readily see that (gf 300 workers were 10 minutes ere oo, would 


16pde (Awan froursy 


employees*feel that thetr superstore are 


held to the seme gonere> standerds as they argypeid: 


Spparent differencesin standards 
should be expleined. When 
to attend a oe should be made cleargs 


teas. Again, research worker—sey—juet seeajto be sturing into thin air 


& 
‘e may be working harder typist who is producing peges 
offeeaterial an hour.” 
In large organizatfhs, rules must be uniformly -enfereed. If workers 
unders 4 the importance of their work to the agency, i they wil 
not consider enforcement unfainy Vo 
Once this probleméhas been carefully dev: 


ance reguletions will work feirly such understanding, fre 


set of atteny¢— 


system of—potteing thet cen be devised will et best be 
“s 
system of policing that way accomzplish the Soop but + (Likel, not)to sttain 
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CORRECT TRANSCRIPT, TYPING FROM ROUGH DRAFT 


(See page 32) 


A Prerequisite to Attendance Regulations 


When rules seem arbitrary employees begin to flout them. On the other hand, when em- 
ployees understand the purpose of the rules, they appreciate the necessity for them and try 
to follow them. We must ask ourselves: "What are we trying to accomplish?” The answer is: 
"We are trying to get the work of the agency done as well as possible with as few employees 
as possible and with the least amount of friction.” Having workers at their desks during working 


hours is one means to this end. 


Fundamentally, getting workers to the job on time, and getting them there every day, is a 
problem of human relations. Some employees feel that the work they are doing is routine and 
therefore not important. Others have the notion that if they are not working every minute of 
the day, there is not enough work to keep them busy. Would not a solution to this problem 
be to make supervisors realize the necessity for giving workers meaningful work to do every 
moment they are on the job? Employees receive real satisfaction from their work when they 
feel that what they are doing is important and necessary. Every supervisor should see that his 
employees know what they are expected to accomplish, why the work must be done, and how 


it helps to further the program of the agency. 


An individual employee may feel that it will make little difference to the program of the 
agency if he is 10 minutes late in the morning or takes an extra 15 minutes for lunch. In such 
a case, the supervisor should explain why the agency must have attendance regulations. Most 
employees can readily see that if 300 workers were 10 minutes late one morning, the agency 


would lose 50 hours of work. 


Employees should feel that their supervisors are held to the same general standards as they 
are. Apparent differences in standards should be explained. When one of the executives leaves 
the office early to attend a conference, it should be made clear to subordinates that this is 
a part of his job. Again, if a research worker seems to be staring into thin air, he may 
actually be working harder than a typist who is producing five pages of single-spaced material 


an hour! 


In large organizations, rules must be uniformly observed. If workers understand the im- 
portance of their work to the agency and the reasons for the rules, they will not consider 
enforcement unfair. Once this problem of understanding has been solved, any carefully de- 
vised set of attendance regulations will work fairly well. Without such understanding, the 
finest system that can be devised will at best be a system of policing that may accomplish 
the form but is not likely to attain the spirit of the rules. 


463 actual words. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
oa THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 
1, 1946, 


State of Pennsylvania |. 
County of Luzerne 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Publisher of THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the 7 caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, "embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the pub- 
editor, managing editor, and _ business 
manager are: Publisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 
312 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editor, 
Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Tretha- 
way, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- Barre, ig 
Business Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
por: ition, its mame and address must be stated 
an! also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 


dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as_ well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Robert C. rethaway, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing  afti- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant, has no reason 
to believe that any other person,’ association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1946. 


(Signed) ROBERT C. 


J. A. WILLIAMS, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 15, 1947.) 
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CENTRALIZATION IN POST-WAR 


BUSINESS 
Recognizing the need to restate the case 
for the central transcribing department 


after the turbulent war years when sys- 
tems, generally, declined or lost ground in 
the exigencies of the moment, the Tran- 
scription Supervisors’ Association re-em- 
phasized to management at its Business 
Week Forum held in connection with the 
New York Business Show, September 30 
through October 4, the contribution cen- 
tral departments are making to their or- 
ganizations. 


In today’s tight employee market man- 
agement can look to the central steno- 
graphic and transcribing department for a 
solution to its problem of obtaining trained 
and experienced stenographers. One speak- 
er stated that the prospect of continuing 
shortages of stenographic and typing per- 
sonnel points to the desirability of taking 
prompt steps to set up central transcribing 
departments and stenographic pools to con- 
serve and make better use of the limited 
supply of typists and stenographers now 
available. 


Members considered the possibility that 
stenography may be losing its appeal as a 
career for the superior young woman of 
today. At one time it was the only door 
open to girls who wanted to enter the 
business world. Now it is only one of 
many. The whole field of women’s em- 
ployment has been widely and permanently 
expanded since the war and the feminine 
labor force will continue to be spread thin 
over the entire industrial, commercial and 
professional field for some time to come. 


Conservation of stenographic help 
through the use of stenographic pools and 
dictating machine systems may become the 
necessity of the future. 


Speakers on the program sponsored by 
the Association on October 1, 1946, were 
Madeline Gorman, supervisor of the 
central transcribing and typing department, 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company, Trusselle Harvey, presi- 
dent of the Transcription Supervisors’ As- 
sociation and supervisor of the transcrib- 
ing bureau, New York Office of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and the chairman, 
Caroline Slocum, corporate secretary and 
head of general office of the Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


UNDERTAKER'S SECRETARY 


| have a new stenographer, 
Alert as any setter. 

She taps the keys with 

And types a perfect letter. 


graceful ease, 


Last week some correspondence came 
From a village called “Saint Peter,” 
A little town ten miles away, 

And when the name did greet ‘er, 


She grabbed the letter up at once 
And with that speed of hers, 
She filed it in the section 
Leading Customers.” 


called “Our 


Watkins, 
orsity, St. 


—Grace V. 


Hamline Unive Paul, Minn. 
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Let us meet = 

NOW is the opportune time to offer your students these. 

two Pathfinder practice sets. Timely because they are keyed | f d 

to the needs of many of your students who will engage in| your rien s NBT! 

expanding lines of business activity. Th 

annu. 

1. Accounting for Installment Sales (2s student Hours) OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL — 
Essential for appliance dealers and others who sell OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its this 

on the installment plan and discount their contracts. . held 

Features a specialized cash journal. An ideal set for value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
orienting your students to actual business methods. who would find it equally helpful, have ment 

mem 

2. Comparative-Spread Accounting (40 student Hours) never made its acquaintance. If you will pres 
Essential for service station accounting and may be send us the names and addresses of per- This 
adapted to many other distributive businesses. An iit: dined te b to a 
entirely new and time-saving method of accumulat- sons who you think snou d know about Z. 
ing and presenting operational information utilizing | the magazine, we will send each of them tl 
strip forms for daily reports and financial statements. | ; we Busi 

| a sample copy with a letter explaining host 

EXAMINE these short, intensive practice sets now. Provide | that we do so at your suggestion. side 
your advanced bookkeeping or accounting students with an | day 

understanding of modern applications. For additional infor- | _ 

mation write to: The JOURNAL of Pop 
Aut 

TEXTBOOK DIVISION | meet 

. | BUSINESS EDUCATION mee 

Charles R.Hadley Company al pathfinders A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects Sch 
) 

330 NORTH LOS ANGELES ST. - LOS ANGELES 12,CALIFORNIA | 52 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Pos 

342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK = 
der 

berr 

HANDY BINDER 

THE EXHIBIT for your copies of 7 

Tab 

AT CHICAGO Doo 
chai 

N. B. T. A. CONVENTION _ 

W. | 

i land 

| chai 

Hotel Sherman Coll 

December 26, 27 and 28 . man 
Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference file. lege 

Rou 

Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one Uni 

operation. Price $1.75 postpaid. 

The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern P § ete ie 

office ‘appliances and school supplies will be an tab 

important feature of the Chicago convention. Second Printing Now Ready OT 
Here the commercial teacher can get first hand HUMAN FACTORS IN MANAGEMENT at 

Chi 

knowledge of modern instructional materials, edited by NCI 
equipment and supplies, all assembled at one point. | Schuyler Dean Hoslett a" 

It is an educational service of great value. _ This outstanding work on the human problems of business management Sch 

| has had immediate and nation-wide acceptance by instructors and num 

| executives alike. In use at Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Cincin- will 

| natimand many other institutions—Human Factors in Management is Chi 

recommended as text or supplementary reading for courses in business 

Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention for a _ administration, industrial psychology, personnel management, and re- oi 

| lated fields. 322 pages; $4. list. Coll 

thorough inspection of the Exhibit. i. 

PARK COLLEGE PRESS 

Parkville, Missouri Hot 

ten 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


BTA Chicago Convention 


The highlights of the program for the 
annual convention of the National Busi- 
ness feachers Association were reported 
in the September and October issues ot 
this magazine. The convention is to be 
held in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, [linois, 
December 2, 27 and 28. 

Thursday will be devoted to the arrange- 
ment of exhibits and to registration. ECT A 
members will be given a special badge upon 
presentation at the registration desk of 
their membership cards for the ECTA. 
This badge will entitle ECTA members 
to attend all meetings, but does not carry 
yoting privileges in the meetings. Follow- 
ing an Executive Board meeting in the 
evening the members 6f the C hicago Area 
Business Educators Association ‘will 
hosts at a reception and informal dance. 

President Benjamin Rk. Haynes will pre- 
side at the first general assembly on Fri- 
day morning, December 27. Oakah L. 
Jones, president of the National Office 
Management Association and James P. 
Pope, director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will be the speakers at this 
meeting. The afternoon will be devoted to 
meetings of the College Department, Pri- 
yate Schools Department and Secondary 
Schools Department. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New York Uni- 
versity will address the second general as- 
sembly, on Saturday morning. His address 
will be followed by a panel discussion un- 
der the leadership of Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Those in attendance at the convention 
should find one or more of the following 
round table discussions, each of which is 
under capable leadership, both interest- 
ing and inspiring: Administrators’ Round 
Table, chairman, J. Marvin Sipe, The 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas; 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table, 
chairman, Harvey J. Meyer, Mackenzie 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; Distrib- 
utive Education Round Table, chairman, 
W. G. Dallas, Ashland High School, Ash- 
land, Ohio; Office Machines Round Table, 
chairman, Opal H. DeLancey, Evansville 
College, Evansville, Indiana; Private 
School Instructors’ Round Table, chair- 
man, A. Raymond Jackson, Beacom Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware; Secretarial 
Round Table, chairman, E. E. Hatfield, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; Social- 
Business Education Round Table, chair- 
man, Herbert A. Tonne, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Round 
table discussions will be held on Saturday 
afternoon. 

The final event on the convention pro- 
gram is the annual banquet and dance. 

Chicago Meetings of 
NCBS, AACC and NAACS 

The program for the annual conference 
of the National Council of | Business 
Schools was outlined in the September 
number of this magazine. All meetings 
will be held at the Hotel Continental in 
Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 29 and 30. In conjunction with 
this conference there will be meetings of 
the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges and the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools. The 
meetings of these groups will be held in 
Hotel Continental, as reported in the Sep- 
tember and October issues of the JOURNAL. 


NOVEMBER, 1946 


Other Meetings During NBTA Convention 


As has been the custom for many years, 
various groups allied or cooperating with 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion have scheduled meetings, banquets and 


other activities at the time of the associa- 
tion’s convention at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, December 26, 27 and 28. Among 
the meetings arranged thus far are: 
Delta Pi Epsilon dinner is sched- 
uled for 6:30 P.M., December 27. It will 
be held in the Crystal Room of Hotel 


Sherman. Dr. Frank S. Endicott, School of 


Education, Northwestern University will 
be the speaker and his subject will be 


‘Guidance of Business Education Students 
in the School Program.” 
Miss Ruth Roberts, National Presi- 
dent of Pi Omega Pi, has announced a 
biennial business meeting for student dele- 
gates and faculty sponsors from chapters 
of Pi Omega Pi for Thursday afternoon, 
December 26, at 2:30 in Hotel Sherman. 
Special plans are being made for student 
representation from all sixty-one chapters. 
Informal meetings for student delegates 
will be held Friday, December 27. There 
will be a banquet meeting on Friday eve- 
ning at the Hotel Sherman for all mem- 
bers of Pi Omega Pi. 


College, Columbia Uni- 
hold a luncheon meeting on 
at 12235" PM. at 
All present and former 
students of Teachers College are invite«. 
Reservations are to be left in care of 
Hamden L. Forkner, at Hotel Sherman 
at the time of the convention. 
Tri-State Convention Dates Changed 


In the September issue of this maga- 
zine it was announced that the fall con- 
vention of the Tri-State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association would be held in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
October 4 and 5. President Alfred H. 
Quinette has announced a change in the 
date to December 6 and 7. All meetings 
will be held in the Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The program as announced in the Sep- 
tember number of the Journat will be 
given with two panel changes. “Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Typewriting” will 
be handled by Charles EF. Quinette, Struth- 
ers High School, Struthers, Ohio, and the 
speaker for social business studies will 
be Dr. James Gemmell, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Southwestern Private Schools 
Association Elects New Officers 


At the recent meeting of the 
western Private Commercial Schools As- 
sociation Everett Pope of Tulsa’ was 
elected president. The other officers elected 
i the coming year are: Vice-president, R. 
McIver ot Dallas; secretary-treasurer, 
Ciyde Phillips of Houston. E, A. Guise 
of Tulsa, Nettie Huff of Kansas City, 
Natalie Herman of Galveston, and Max- 
well George of Enid were elected directors. 

All meetings were held in the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas, Texas, October 25 and 26. 
The program was outlined in the Sep- 
tember issue of this magazine. 


Teachers 
versity will 
Friday, December 
Hotel Sherman. 


South- 


AVA Business Education Section 
interesting programs have been 
planned for the § Saturday morning, Decem- 
ber 7, meeting of the | Education for Busi- 
ness Section of the AVA. The American 
Vocational Association will hold meetings 
from December 4+ to December 7, inclusive. 
The office occupations training sectional 
meeting on the morning of December 7 
was arranged by FE. W. Alexander, prin- 
cipal of the Central High School of St. 
Louis. J. S. Nants, assistant  superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis Public Schools 
will act as chairman of the meeting and 
Mr. Alexander will be co-chairman. The 
participating organization is the National 
Otfice Management Association. Follow- 
ing a panel discussion there will be a 
group discussion. 
Mrs. Irene F. 


Two 


Blood, coordinator of the 
Department Retailing of Washington 
University, St. Louis, will act as chairman 
of the education section meet- 
ing on December 7. The speakers for this 
meeting will be: Harry Q. Packer, State 


Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Dr. Kenneth 
B. Haas, Retail Training Director, Mont- 


Chicago; Mrs. 
State Supervisor 
Columbus, 
State Super- 
Austin, 


gomery Ward & Company, 
Blood; Marguerite Loos, 
of Distributive Education, 

) ; and M. Browning, 
visor of Distributive Education, 
Texas. 

The Education for Business Section will 
begin its meetings on the morning of De- 
cember 4. The first section meeting will 
be for State Supervisors of Distributive 
Education and State Supervisors of Busi- 
ness Education. The theme will be “Se- 
curing the Greatest Service from the U. S. 
Otfice of Education Under the New Or- 
ganization.” At noon there will be a 
luncheon through the courtesy. of the Na- 
tional Confectioners Association. The 
theme of this niceting will be “The Place 
of Trade Associations in Vocational Busi- 
ness Education.” 

On Thursday, December 5, there will be 
a joint session of the distributive education 
and the office occupations groups. The 
theme of the Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 5, session will be the “Responsibilities 
of Business Education.” 


On Thursday afternoon, December 5, 
the theme of the meeting will be “Today's 
Problems in Business Education.” There 


will be two panel discussions; one on “Ac- 
complishments in G. I. Training” and the 
other on problems of Teacher Training. 
On Friday, December 6, there will be 
a joint luncheon meeting with the business- 
men of St. Louis. The theme of this 
luncheon meeting will be “Business Co- 
operates with Business Education.” Par- 
ticipating organizations in this meeting 
will be the Associated Retailers of St. 


Louis and the Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 
e 
SBEA Convention 
As this issue of the JoURNAL goes to 


press, final plans are being made tor the 
annual convention of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, to be held at 
Columbia, South Carolina, during the 
Thanksgiving holidays, November 28-30. 

The program for the meetings was out- 
lined in the September issue of this maga- 
zine. 
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Business majors need a more efficient business 
education to help them reach higher standards 
of performance, and to train them so thor- 
oughly that they can fit into business organiza- 
tions with a minimum of adjustment. 


Let these Heath books help do the job 
Fundamentals of Accounting 


SCOVILL & MOYER 


Elementary Accounting, Revised 
NEWLOVE, HAYNES, WHITE 
Intermediate Accounting 
NEWLOVE, SMITH, WHITE 
Elementary Cost Accounting 
NEWLOVE & GARNER 


Practical Exercises in Business Arithmetic 
TWOHIG 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic, Revised 
KANZER & SCHAAF 

Introduction to the Mathematics of Business 
W. L. HART 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription 
FORKNER, OSBORNE, O'BRIEN 


First Principles of Business 
RICE, DODD, COSGROVE 
Everyday Law 

BLISS & ROWE 


Applied Office Practice, Third Edition 
MORRILL, BESSEY, WALSH 


Our Economic Problems 
BOHLMAN & BOHLMAN 


Selling 
BLACKSTONE, CRAWFORD, GRINNELL 


Principles and Techniques for Directing the 
Learning of Typewriting, Second Edition 
ODELL & STUART 


Stuart Typing, Second Edition 
STUART 


Write to the nearest Heath office for copies of WHAT 
TO USE IN HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 


Dewey Shorthand 
STUDENTS 


attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 


in substantially less time 


Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and more 
accurate, Dewey Shorthand classes have fewer 
dropouts and more competent graduates. 

For better results quicker 
Learn—write—teach Dewey Shorthand 
Textbooks and tuition 
are free to shorthand teachers 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND A 
FREE COPY OF 
“A first lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


SCRIPT 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


Always 


You are invited to our 


N. B. T. A. BOOTHS! 


Come this year 


to see three "news"— 
1. The 1947 model Stenograph, weight 3/2 pounds. 
2. The quick-grip, adjustable tripod 
3. Our new, down-to-earth 


INSTRUCTION MATERIAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


80 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Illinois 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Louise Green with Remington Rand 


Louise Green, formerly one of the co- 
ordinators in the work-experience program 
at El Paso, Texas, is now Assistant to 
the Director, Typewriter Utilization De- 
partment of the Typewriter Division of 
Remington Rand, Inc. She is a member 
of the staff of Earl Strong, Director of 
this department, with headquarters in 
New York. 

Before she became one of the coordi- 
nators in the work-experience program at 
El Paso, she was office manager for the 
central offices of the El Paso Public 
c'sols. Miss Green is a former teacher 
at West Liberty State Teachers College, 
West Liberty, West Virginia, and at 
Bucknell Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. She is a doctoral candidate 
at New York University. 


wm 


San Francisco Teachers 
Hear Miss Dobbie 

At the November meeting of Theta 
Alpha Delta (Beta Chapter), women’s 
honorary fraternity in business education 
in the San Francisco Bay Region, Helen 
Dobbie, a member recently returned to 
civilian life after four years of service 
as a lieutenant commander in the WAVES, 
spoke on her experiences with in-service 
training of Navy office personnel. 

The Bay Chapter of Theta Alpha Delta, 
now in its fifth year, is made up of rep- 
resentative women in business education 
in the Bay Area. Officers of the organi- 
zation for the present year are: President, 
Helen Canon, Oakland Technical High 
School; vice president, Kathleen Sea- 
graves, Stockton Junior College; secre- 
tary, Mary Parks, San Jose High School; 
treasurer, Lois Walker, Tamalpais High 
School; parliamentarian and__ historian, 
Clara Brawthen, Merritt Business School, 
Oakland. 


Rudy Made Chief of 
Business Education for Pennsylvania 


S. Gordon Rudy has been appointed 
Chief of Business Education for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. He 


will assume his new responsibilities in 
the Bureau of Instruction of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania beginning January 
1, 1947. 
Mr. Rudy has been Director of Busi- 


ness Education in York, Pennsylvania 
since 1941. Before going to York ine 
was located at Enola, Pennsylvania 
trom 1926 to 1941. The first six years 
he was head of the Business Education 
Department; during the remaining nine 
years he was principal of the Enola 
High School as well as head of the 
Business Education Department. He 
has gained extensive business training 
through employment in both office and 
selling occupations. In York, he ad- 
ministered, supervised and coordinated 
a Cooperative Business Education pro- 


in’ both Office Occupational 
Training and Distributive Occupational 
Training. 


fie holds a degree from Rider Col- 
ege, Trenton, New Jersey and from 
Elizebethtown College, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania. The Master of Arts de- 
sree was received at New York Uni- 
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versity, New York City. He holds both 
a Secondary School Principal Certili- 
cate and a Supervising Principal Certifi- 
cate from the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Rudy has been active in many 
crganizations. He is a member of the 
Executive Board of the United Business 
Education Association, a department of 


the National Education Association, 
Mr. Rudy 

also, Pennsylvania) Membership — Di- 

rector. He is a co-organizer of the 


York Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association, also, at pres- 
ent he is first vice-president. He holds 
ar office and is on the Board of Di- 
rectors in the Lions Club of the City of 
York. He is past president of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation and has served on the Execu- 
tive Council for a number of years. He 
has served as a delegate to the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
for five years and the National Educa- 
tion Association for two years. 
Business Schools Change Ownership 


The King group of southern business 
colleges, the Mankato (Minnesota) Busi- 
ness College, and the Van Sant School 
of Business of Omaha, Nebraska, have re- 
cently passed into new hands. 

The King group of schools was 
founded by John Hugh King in 1901 and 
was taken over by E. L. Layfield in 1920. 
The three schools have been sold singly. 
King’s Business College of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, has been purchased by Orville T. 
Smith, former vice-president and manager 


of the school. The King’s School at 
Greensboro is now owned by Leroy 
Thacker. The Smithdeal- Massey Business 


College of Richmond, Virginia, is now 
operated by Virgil E. Jernigan. 

The Mankato Business College was 
founded by the late J. R. Brandrup_ in 
1891. It has been sold to A. R. MeMullen 
who has been vice-president and secretary 
of the school. E. L. Cristensen and Lloyd 
W. Kitzrow will be associated with Mr. 
McMullen in the ownership and manage- 
ment of the school. 

The Van Sant School of Business has 
been owned and directed by lone C. Duffy 
since 1910. It has been purchased by 
Wallace W. Keenan, trust officer of an 
Omaha bank, who will take over its active 
management. Mr. Keenan is a former 
instructor at Creighton University. 


John S. Coleman New President 
of Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

John S. Coleman has been named _presi- 
dent of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, succeeding Alfred J. 
Doughty who resigned as president and a 
director on the advice of his physician. 
The change was effective October 15. 

Mr. Coleman, a graduate lawyer, had 
been a vice-president and director of Bur- 
roughs since May, 1944. Although only 
49 years old, he brings to his new assign- 
ment more than 26 years’ experience in 
Burroughs marketing and manufacturing. 

Alfred J. Doughty had been closely con- 
nected with Burroughs machines over a 
period extending back to 1884 when, as 
a boy, he became associated with William 
Seward Burroughs. He vice-presi- 
dent and a director from 1923 to 1943 and 
president from 1943 until his resignation. 

In addition to the resignation of Mr. 
Doughty and the appointment of Mr. Cole- 
man, Burroughs also announced a num- 
ber of other executive changes from with- 
in its own ranks. 

These changes involved promotion of : 

Laurence V. Britt, former executive 
vice-president, to chairman of the board 
of directors and chairman of a newly- 
formed executive committee. 

John L. Stewart, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer, to the position of executive 
vice-president. Mr. Stewart now combines 
the duties of executive vice-president and 
treasurer. 

Thomas G. Long, Burroughs legal coun- 
sel for the past 30 years, to the board of 
directors filling the vacancy there caused 
by Mr. Doughty’s retirement. 

Raymond G. Bower, director and general 
factory manager, to vice-president engi- 
neering. 

Ray Rk. Eppert, sales manager, to vice- 
president marketing. 

Sheldon F. Hall, former special repre- 
sentative in Washington, to assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 

° 


International Society for Business 
Education Plans Meeting 

A reorganization meeting of the Amert- 
can chapter of the International Society 
for Business Education will be held at 
The Midston House, Madison Avenue and 
38th Street, New York City, at noon on 
Monday, December 2. Dr. John R. Gregg, 
president of the American chapter when 
the organization discontinued activities be- 
cause of the war, will be the host. 

All former members and delegates are 
being invited and the national business 
teacher associations are being asked to 
send representatives. Anyone else inter- 
ested should communicate with Herbert A. 
Tonne, School of Education, Press 43, 
New York University, New York 3, New 
York, former Secretary of the American 
chapter. 

An international course is being spon- 
sored by the International Society in Lon- 
don to be given in 1947 and a program is 
being planned to be presented in New York 
City in 1949. 
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RECENT CHANGES 


The new head of the Business Edu- 
¢cation Department at State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama, is Wilson 
T: Ashby a former member of the fac- 
ulty of Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. He is a graduate of 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, and obtained his M.A. 
degree from the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Before going to Lafayette 
High School he taught in several other 
schools in North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. He was released from the Army 
early in 1946, having served since 1942. 


The appointment of Wade D. Bash 
of Columbus, Ohio, as supervisor of 
business education for the State of Ohio 
was recently announced. He was _ re- 
cently released from the Navy. Mr. 
is a former teacher in Franklin 
University, Columbus, Ohio and Cen- 
tral High School, Columbus. He is a 
graduate of Ohio State University, Col- 
umbus, and obtained his Master’s de- 
gree from the same school. 


Norman H. Cameron has accepted 
position on the faculty of East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, North 
Carolina. He was recently released 
from the Army Air Forces after serv- 
ing three and one-half years. He is a 
graduate of Elon College and obtained 
his Master’s degree from the University 
of Kentucky. He is a former teacher 
in the Ayden (North Carolina) High 
School. 


Earl Clevenger has resigned his po- 
sition as head of the Department of 
Commerce at Central State Teachers 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma, to accept 
a teaching position at the University of 
Oklahoma. Before going to Central 
State College Mr. Clevenger was head 
of the commercial department of the 
Lawton (Oklahoma) High School. 


Edward I. Crawford assumed his new 
duties as head of the Department. of 
Commerce at Memphis State College, 
Memphis, Tennessee, at the opening of 
the current fall quarter. Before going 
to Memphis, he was associate protes- 
sor of business administration at Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Florida. Dr. 
Crawford received his Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Washington, 
following which he was a high school 
teacher in Seattle. From Seattle he 
went to Yuba City, California, as prin- 
cipal of the high school. After receiv- 
ing his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, he be- 
came head of the department of Busi- 
ness Administration at Kansas Wes- 
levyan College, Salina, Kansas. and from 
there he went to Simpson College, In- 
dianola, Lowa, as director of commer- 
cial teacher training. He received his 
Doctor’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity last summer. 


William Couzens has resigned his po- 
sition at Dickinson Junior College and 
has joined the faculty of Keystone 
Junior College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania. 
Before going to Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege he was in military service for four 
years. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
New York University. 
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Mrs. Emily S. Evers has accepted a 
position on the faculty of the Prince 
School of Retailing in Boston. She is 
a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and of the Prince School of Re- 
tailing. She has had varied retail ex- 
perience in New York City and in de- 
partment stores in California. 


Stanford Hendrickson is now teach- 
ing at New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege in Paterson. He is a graduate of 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, where received his 
Bachelor's degree in 1927 and his Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1936. His teaching ex- 
perience includes ten years in the sec- 
ondary schools of Dover, Kearny and 
Bernardsville, New Jersey, as well as 
a part-time appointment at Rutgers 
University. 


Erwin M. Keithley, past president of 
the NEA Department of Business Edu- 
cation and a member of the faculty of 
South Division High School in Mil- 
waukee for a number of vears, has ac- 
cepted a position on the ‘teaching staff 
of the University of California, in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Keithley graduated from 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin and his Master’s degree is 
from Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. He has done graduate 
work at Columbia University. Before 
going to Fer Division High School 
he taught in the high schools of Algoma 
and Racine. He had two years of busi- 
ness experience with the Western Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Keithley is teaching secre- 
tarial training and business correspond- 
ence and will continue his graduate 
work. 


Following an extended leave of ab- 
sence during which she served Wash- 
ington Government agencies in their 
in-service training program, Dr. Marion 
Lamb has returned to her position as 
head of the Business Education Depart- 
ment of West Liberty State Teachers 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia. 


Robert A. Lowry has been appointed 
to the staff of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, as_ as- 
sociate professor of business education. 
Mr. Lowrv has been head of the Di- 
vision of Commerce, Panhandle A & M 
College, Goodwell, Oklahoma, for the 
past ten years, with the exception of 
two years spent as an instructor in serv- 
ice programs at Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. Before going to Panhandle A & M 
College in 1936, Mr. Lowry taught busi- 
ness subjects in the high schools of 
Vinita and Guthrie, Oklahoma. His 
B.S. and M. S. degrees are from Okla- 
homa A & M College. 


Rhoda Marks is now teaching med- 
ical shorthand and business English at 
the Paine Hall School in New York 
City. Before going to Paine Hall 
School she taught at Wellington C. 
Mepham High School, Bellmore, Long 
Island and in the high school at Hamp- 
ton, New Jersey. She holds a B.S. 
degree and an M.S. degree from New 
York University. 


Donald C. Morrell, head of the Bus, 
ness Department at Riverside Colleg 
Riverside, California since Sep embe 
1939, is now head of the Commerc 
Department at Eagle Rock High Schoo 
Los Angeles, California. Before going 
to Riverside he served as head of th 
Commercial Department at Heme 
(California) Senior High School an 
taught secretarial subjects for nine year 
at (Ohio) Senior High Schos! 
His degree is from Findlay Col. 
lege ae his M.A. degree is froin Ney 
York University. 


Harold Nelson has been appointed a 
assistant professor in the Departmen 
of Economics and Commerce at. the 
University of Chattanooga. Lasi yea 
Mr. Nelson resigned his position 4 
Howard College, Birmingham, Al: 
bama, to accept a position on the stag 
of Ernst & Ernst, Public Accountants, 
in Atlanta, Georgia. For several years 
he was head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at Fairbury Junior Col- 
lege, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


Harriet L. Paddock, an assistant pro- 
fessor of commerce at Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia for four years, is 
now assistant professor of secretarial 
science at Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Her Bachelor's degree 
is from Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute and her Master’s degre 
is from Harvard University. 


The University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho, has appointed Virginia E. Ros 
assistant professor in charge of secre: 
tarial studies and commercial teacher 
education. She has been an instructor 
at St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York, since 1944. Miss Ross isa 
graduate of Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, and obtained her Master’s degree 
from New York University. 


Marsdon A. Sherman has been ap- 
pointed professor of business education 
and head of the Department of Business 
Education at Chico (California) State 
Teachers College. Dr. Sherman _ has 
taught in the Department of Business 
Education of New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas and is a former 
head of the Department of Business and 
Secretarial Science at the College ot 
William and Mary. Last fall he wa 
appointed analyst of state clerical and 
stenographic positions in the Common: 
wealth of Virginia. He is a former stafi 
member of the American University a 
Jiarritz. 


“Edwin A. Swanson has resigned his 
position as head of the Department of 
Commerce at Arizona State College a 
Tempe to accept a position as a member 
of the faculty at San Jose State College. 
San Jose, California. Before going t 
Tempe Mr. Swanson taught at the Ful- 
lerton (California) Junior College, the 
University of Southern California, an! 
in the elementary and secondary school 
of Nebraska. He is graduate of Ne- 
braska State Teachers College at Kear 
ney and has done graduate work @ 
George Washington University and the 
University of Southern California. 
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Bloomsourg (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College 


Dr. |. Frank Dame, acting director 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion ai State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has announced the 
apportment of William E. Landis and 
Charles H. Henrie to the faculty of this 
depariment. 

Proiessor Landis is a graduate of 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. He taught in the Hershey In- 
dustrial School, Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
for cight years and served as head of 
the epartment of Business Education. 
His Master’s degree was. obtained from 
the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. He was commis- 
sioned as an officer in the Army and was 
in charge of training programs in sev- 
eral Army schools. Mr. Landis later 
served with the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute and was an instructor on the 
faculty of the Army. University at 
Shrivenham, England. 

Mr. Henrie is a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Until recently he was super- 
visor of distributive education of the 
public schools of York, Pennsylvania. 
For several years he also taught schools 
in Pennsylvania and Delaware. His 
Master’s degree was obtained from 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 


University of Denver 


The College of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Denver has 
announced the following appointments 
to the staff: 

Frances M. Chapman, formerly Dean 
of Women of Trinidad Junior College, 
and teacher of secretarial subjects in Aus- 
tin Junior College and the University 
of Toledo, has received an appointment 
as instructor in secretarial science. Miss 
Chapman holds both a Bachelor’s and a 
Master’s degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Lawrence F. Fisher, Certified Public 
Accountant, has been appointed Assis- 
tant Professor of Accounting. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Science in Com- 
merce degree from the University of 
Denver in 1932, and has been practicing 
as a Certified Public Accountant in 
Denver. 

Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, former 
Assistant Professor of Business Educa- 
tion at the University of Oklahoma, has 
been appointed Associate Professor of 
Business Education and Accounting at 
the College of Business Administration. 
Dr. Musselman received both the Ed. 
M. and Ed. D. from the University of 
Oklahoma. Prior to going to the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, he was a teacher 
in the Bartlesville Junior College, and 
the high schools of Oklahoma. In ad- 
dition to his teaching duties Dr. Mus- 
selnian will relieve Dr. Cecil Puckett as 
Director of Instruction of the College 
of Business Administration. Dr. Puckett 
has taken over the chairmanship of the 
Department of Secretarial Science, pre- 
viously headed by Edith Schnell, who 
has been transferred to English. 

Jesse E. Reynolds, former Vocational 
and Educational Counselor of the Cor- 
pus Christi (Texas) Public Schools, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
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Accounting. He received his A. B. de- 
gree from Parsons College and_ his 
Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Prior to becoming a 
member of the staff of the University 
of Denver, Mr. Reynolds was a prac- 
ticing accountant. 

Lloyd Ross Saltzmann has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Market- 


ing and Management. Mr. Saltzmann 
was an assistant professor at Texas 
Technological College for two years 


prior to his appointment at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Prior to that time 
he was a teacher in the El Paso public 
schools. Mr. Saltzmann holds a B. S. 
degree from Nebraska State Teachers 
College and an M. A. from Colorado 
State College of Education. 

Kenneth L. Smith, Certified Public 
Accountant, was recently appointed 
Professor of Accounting. He holds both 
the B. S. and M. S. degrees from the 
University of Illinois. In addition to 
practicing accounting, Mr. Smith has 
been a teacher at the University of 
Illinois, Strayer College of Accountancy, 
and the Graduate School of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

John Maurice Soares has been made 
Assistant Professor of Business Educa- 
tion and Secretarial Science. Mr. Soares 
was an Assistant Professor at Arizona 
State Teachers College at Flagstaff prior 
to his entering into the Army in 1942. 
Prior to that time he taught in the high 
schools of California. His bachelor’s de- 
gree is from St. Mary’s College, his 
master’s degree is from the University 
of California, and he has done graduate 
work at the University of California, 
New York University, and Oregon 
State College. 


St. Louis High Schools 


E. W. Alexander, assistant principal 
of Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, since 1939, has been 
appointed principal of Central High 
School in St. Louis. For several years 
he was head of the office practice de- 
partment of Hadley Technical High 
School. From 1940 to 1945 he was a 
visiting instructor in the Trade and In- 
dustrial School, University of Florida, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. For the past 
year he has served as liaison officer on 
a course of study committee working 
with the St. Louis Chapter of NOMA. 

L. H. Diekroeger has succeeded Mr. 
Alexander as assistant principal of Had- 
ley Technical High School. He has re- 
cently been serving on the Board of 
Examiners at the St. Louis Board of 
Education. Previous to that time he 
served as a commercial teacher at Had- 
ley Technical High School, program 
chairman of the general business and 
stenographic departments and general 
chairman of the commercial division of 
that school. Before going to St. Louis 
he was principal of the high school at 
Poplar Bluff. He is chairman of the 
Secondary Schools Department of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 


Syracuse University 


O. Richard Wessels, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education and 
Office Techniques at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York, has an- 
nounced the addition of Dorothea 
Chandler and Mary Louise Lynott to 
his teaching staff. 


Miss Chandler received her B.A, de- 
gree from the University of Iowa, at- 
tended Gregg College and the Art Insti- 
tute in Milwaukee, and received her 
M. A. degree from the University of 
lowa. She was chairman of the Com- 
mercial Department of Buchanan High 
School, Buchanan, Michigan before 
joining the staff of Miss Brown’s School 
in Milwaukee where she assisted the 
Registrar and in 1942-43 served as Dean. 
During the years 1943-45 she was chair- 
man of the Commerce Department at 
Lake Forest High School. In 1945 she 
became assistant professor of secretarial 
science at Mississippi State College for 
Women. For twelve weeks during the 
summer of 1946 she taught in the De- 
partment of Economics and Business 
Administration at the College of Mines, 
a branch of the University of Texas, 
El Paso, Texas. 

Miss Lynott was graduated from the 
University of Illinois with a B. A. de- 
gree. She attended Gregg College, 
School of Court Reporting, in Chicago 
for one year. In 1942, she took an M. A. 
degree at Northwestern University. She 
taught business subjects for four years 
at Bloom Township High School, Chi- 
cago Heights, Hlinois. During the war 
years she was an instructor in typewrit- 
ing at U. S. Navy Radio Training 
School, University of Chicago. From 
1944 to 1945 she was professor and head of 
the Department of Secretarial Science 
in the School of Business Administra- 
tion, Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois. 
Her next appointment was assistant 
principal, U. S. Army Clerical Training 
School, Port of Embarkation, Fort 
Mason, California. Before going to 
Syracuse she was assistant to the reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Junior College. 


University of Southern California 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, head of the 
Department of Business Education, 
University of Southern California, re- 
cently announced the following appoint- 
ments to the staff for the coming year: 
Berenice Anderson and Sherman Terry 
as graduate assistants and Dr. J. Fran- 
ces Henderson as assistant professor of 
commerce and education. 

Miss Anderson received her under- 
graduate training at the State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. For two 
years she was head of the Business 
Training Department, Central School 
and Station, University of Minnesota, 
Morris, Minnesota. Last year she was 
on the staff of Cannon's Business Col- 
lege, Honolulu, T. H. and was in charge 
of some evening school classes at the 
Fort Ruger Area School, Honolulu, 

Mr. Terry, recently discharged from 
the Navy, received the B. S. degree at 
the State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebraska and the M. S. degree at the 
University of Southern California. Prior 
to entering the service, Mr. Terry was 
head of the Business Department and 
principal of the Public High School at 
Creighton, Nebraska. Both Miss Ander- 
son and Mr. Terry are working toward 
advanced degrees in Education, 

Dr. Henderson has been on the staff 
in the Business Education Department 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College for the 
past several years. She received the 
B. S. degree at Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, 
the M. A. degree at the State University 
of Iowa, and the Ed. D. degree at the 
University of Southern California. 
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RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Intensive terminal training for veterans, store owners, 
and others who require a practical knowledge of es- 
sential record keeping. 


Specifically recommended for adult and distributive 
education classes. Serves as invaluable supplemen- 
tary training for advanced commercial high school 
students. 


In the average time of 24 class hours your students 
can learn to keep efficient financial records for appli- 
ance stores, grocery stores, restaurants, service sta- 
tions, drug stores, and many other retail businesses. 
They use actual standard forms and prepare monthly 
financial statements, yet a knowledge of double-entry 
bookkeeping is not necessary. 


Price $2.40 list; school discount 
WRITE FOR AN EVALUATION COPY TODAY 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R. Hadley Company » » pathfinders 


330 No. Los Angeles Street 342 Madison Avenue 


Los Angeles 12, California 


New York 17, New York | 


New 
Sth Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


by CRABBE and SALSGIVER 


Now you may obtain an entirely new edition of a book 
that is already used in more than 7,000 schools, 
GENERAL BUSINESS is exactly what the title implies. 
It covers all those general business principles that must 
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"GREGG TYPING FOR COLLEGES", by 
Helen Reynolds and Harold H. Smith, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 256 pp. $1.60. 


Helen Reynolds and Harold H. Smith 
‘ave incorporated the latest approaches to 
“he teaching of typewriting in their new 
textbook, Gregg Typing for Colleges, 
which provides a complete program of 
typewriting instruction for college students. 

The organization of the book contains a 
logical sequence for learning and has a 
complete plan for skill-building. The main 
sequences are designated, “Parts,” of 
which there are three. 

Part I, “Basic Typing Skill,” provides 
a well-rounded training in basic typewrit- 


ing and is arranged so that it may also be 


used in a short course. The start of each 
lesson includes an admirable feature in 
the daily check-up of the typewriter and 
the plan to develop a satisfactory working 
arrangement. The daily practice routine 
furnishes a great deal of practice work 


| that enables students to master basic skills. 
| ‘The instructions on the stroking of keys 


are in accordance with proved skill-build- 
ing principles. Each “Dexterity Practice” 
exercise includes natural facility groups 


| for mastery of typing patterns. 


Part II, “Applied Typing Skills,” con- 
tains an abundance of vital job informa- 
tion, much of which has never been em- 
hodied in typewriting texts hitherto. Many 
short cuts and technical points appear in 
this part which even experienced typists 
will find interesting and helpful.  Stu- 
dents can use for reference the section on 
the care of the typewriter and change of 
ribbons, which is stroke counted and _pre- 
sented as copy material. The subdivision 
on remedial practice and skill improvement 
practice is excellent. Two manuals of 
reference for correspondence and manu- 
script typing are an added feature. Busi- 
ness and personal letter material as well 
as appropriate tabulations are also incor- 
porated here. 

Part IIT, “Production Project,” is an in- 
lien project for realistic training on 
the job. 

The special value of the book lies in its 
advancement of the latest methods, ma- 
terials, and procedures in the field of type- 
Writing. 

—Laura Sorcher 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOG- 
RAPHY, Third Edition, by J. Russell 
Smith and M. Ogden Phillips, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 978 
pp. $4.90. 


This college text is a complete rewriting 
of a leading textbook in the field by two 
accomplished. authors, who present their 
— and figures in a vivid, provocative 
style. 

Two World Wars have shown us, 
Whether we like it or not, that no nation 
can live unto itself, unaware of other peo- 
ples, unaffected by their standards of liv- 
ing and production. Understanding of 
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world industry and commerce is vital to 
us all if we are to live in the same world. 

As the horse gave way to the tractor, 
so manufacturing has supplanted agricul- 
ture in many countries. Taking this trans- 
formation into account, the authors survey 
first the development of mechanical power 
and its meaning for various peoples. But 
mechanical power cannot well be separated 
from the distribution and use or misuse 
of natural resources, from the manufac- 
ture of raw materials into finished prod- 
ucts by use of the tools of the Power 
Age. Therefore they continue with the 
fundamentals of manufacture—coal, petro- 
leum, minerals, chemicals, wood and _ the 
resulting industries — before discussing 
agriculture, the pursuit still vital to all 
peoples in this day of the automobile, air- 
plane, telephone, radio, radar and atomic 
bomb. 

The last fourteen chapters of this text- 
book are devoted to commerce: the rea- 
sons why nations trade, and the modern 
methods of transportation. Here, too, are 
words of caution in appraisals of the prog- 
ress, the abuses, and the responsibilities 
which have come to the peoples of all na- 
tions, and a stimulating but sobering analy- 
sis of the future. 

Of particular value to both the student 
and the teacher are the 452 carefully se- 
lected charts, graphs, maps, and photo- 
graphs. 


COST ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE, Third Edition, by James L. 
Dohr and Howell A. Inghram, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 752 
pp. $5.00. 


In the past few years many advances 
have been made in the art of cost ac- 
counting and there has been a substantial 
increase in the demand for, and the use of, 
cost information. Questions in  connec- 
tion with price policies, public utility rates, 
labor relations, governmental regulations, 
production methods, distribution processes, 
and taxation are everyday problems with 
which business must be prepared to con- 
tend. These modern-day trends were fur- 
ther complicated by the expansion of in- 
dustrial activity accompanying the war 
and resulted in the extension of cost pro- 
cedures in many directions. The cessa- 
tion of hostilities by no means lessened 
the need for adequate cost data. On the 
contrary, the painful readjustment period 
demands even further development in de- 
termination of costs; hence, the new edi- 
tion is designed to present the latest cost 
practices. 

In the early stages of the book cost 
fundamentals are emphasized with rela- 
tively simple cost procedures illustrating 
job order, process, and standard cost com- 
pilation. Once the fundamentals have been 
presented, more intricate cost problems 
are considered, with a special effort made 
to stress utilization of cost data in admini- 
stration. 

This is a volume in the University Ac- 
counting Series edited by Roy B. Kester. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING, AD- 
VANCED, Third Edition, by H. A. 
Finney, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
814 pp. $6.65. 


Finney requires introduction to 
teachers and students in accounting. In 
this third edition an effort has been made 
to give full recognition to the develop- 
ments in accounting theory, the enactment 
of legislation affecting accounting, and 
the changes in the relative importance 
of the different subjects discussed, which 
have occurred since the publication of the 
second edition. 

Some transfers of chapters have been 
made between the Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced texts. In this edition the usual 
clear, concise style of presentation is fol- 
lowed, with ample illustrative material. 
A special feature is the inclusion of a 
greater number of questions and problems 
in order to permit more diversified as- 
signments. These materials are of a 
highly practical type providing the oppor- 


tunity for the immediate application of 
the theory in a business situation. 
e 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES, Edited by 
Mark Morris, Washington 8, D. C.: 
Progress Press, 325 pp. $3.54. 


Written simply and organized with great 
effectiveness, this handbook provides highly 
practical information about a hundred 
leading occupations. It tells the reader 
exactly what he needs to know in order to 
enter a particular trade, business, or pro- 
fession. It tells him how to qualify, what 
earnings he may expect, what personal ap- 
titudes are desirable, what educational 
preparations are necessary, where addi- 
tional information can be secured, etc. 

Chief emphasis is given to those occu- 
pations which: 

1. Have permanent possibilities. 

2. Constitute an essential part of the 

nation’s economy. 

3. Offer special advantages to veterans. 

Also included are some unusual occupa- 
tions which have developed since the war. 

The business occupations considered are 
the bookkeeper, stenographer, shipping 
clerk, office machine operator, accountant, 
statistician, hotel manager, theater man- 
ager, and traffic manager. 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK, edited by Zila 
Robbins and Marjorie Medary, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
338 pp. $1.36. 


This is an anthology of readings for 
high school students concerned with occu- 
pational understanding. It will be espe- 
cially useful in those schools where the 
library facilities are limited. Excellent se- 
lections are made from various authors to 
give the student an understanding of the 
nature of various occupations. The book 
contains questions, suggested activities, and 
a good bibliography. 
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‘‘THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 14 
What are the Opportunities for Negro Stenographers? 


by Jessie Colson 


\. Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


STENOGRAPHER: 25, college 

graduate, knowledge of bookkeeping, 

intelligent, good references, Negro. 

Desires permanent position. 

The above Situation Wanted “ad” might 
appear in any newspaper any day. 

With such a stock of technical and per- 
sonal qualifications, what are this stenog- 
rapher’s chances of getting a good posi- 
tion? Where? With what type of busi- 
ness or organization? What does she 
have to offer? What are her limitations ? 
Will she be able to adjust and fit into 
the organization or business? Is she just 
another stenographer ? 

Chances of getting a good. position 

She might apply for a position in her 
local community with one of the Negro 
business concerns, a retail store, an un- 
dertaking establishment, or a local college 
or high school. She will be faced with 
the fact that as late as 1944, when an 
extensive survey of twelve urban cities 
where Negro businesses had made some 
creditable efforts in the business area, it 
was found that of the 2,543 businesses sur- 
veyed (and 1940 census lists approximate- 
ly 3,500 Negro businesses) not half of the 
number hired stenographers. The types 
of businesses hiring the most stenographers 
were the service establishments: insurance 
companies, newspaper publishers, beauty 
shops, undertakers, cleaning and pressing 
establishments, and contractors. However, 
this group is ‘the smallest percent of Ne- 
gro businesses. The others, in most cases, 
were single proprietors who hired no 
help or hired a clerk, whom they em- 
phasized needed no special training. (This 
opinion was not always reliable because 
they also complained of the help as being 
inefficient and untrained.) The salaries 
paid in these businesses did not make the 
offers attractive, even if they were numer- 
ous. Initial salaries ranged from $50 to 
$80 per month. 

A college or a secondary school in the 
South, where a separate system is oper- 
ated, might employ her if she has any 
connections or contacts, but while a num- 
ber of stenographers are employed in this 
group, they are still very few in total. 
What are the possibilities in white firms? 

Most Negro stenographers or secretaries 
who have been employed by white firms 
have been in philanthropic and_ religious 
organizations. Others to a smaller de- 
gree have been employed in positions as 
attendants for doctors, chiropodists and 
dentists, and these in small offices. There 
were, until the beginning of the war, few 
in State and federal positions. The war- 
time employment practices have made a 
difference, but there has not been an over- 
whelming turnover. In these positions, 
salaries have ranged from $28 to $65 a 
week in larger cities and less in smaller 
cities and towns. 

Should she have been counseled against 
entering this vocation? 

Certainly not, if she has the ability, apti- 


tude, and traits necessary to become a 
“good” stenographer. A good stenographer 
is never out of a job no matter what her 
race—would be the reaction of one group. 
Another group might contend that “in the 
ebb and flow of life, who can say what 
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chances come to the individual to use his 
training? Certain it is, without training, 
there will never be a chance.” 

True, those who do not have the mental 
ability or characteristics of a good stenog- 
rapher should be counseled to direct their 
interests to other fields. 


What has been the extent of her training? 

The extent of her training would de- 
pend on the type of college she attended. 
If she attended one of the liberal arts 
colleges where the business department 
has been recently added, she would have 
a good liberal arts background, with a 

major in business, or maybe it would be 
called stenography. This would mean 
that she has had courses in typewriting, 
stenography, some commercial law, a 
semester or two of accounting, economics 
and other social business courses, as well 
as office practice. 

If she attended, on the other hand, one 
of the colleges which has long had a busi- 
ness department, or a department of com- 
merce, her training would have been chiefly 
vocational, with less of the social-busi- 
ness courses. 

In either case she would have been 
counseled and trained, as far as it is pos- 
sible to receive this training in the class- 
room, in the characteristics necessary for 
success as a stenographer—neatness of 
person, neatness and accuracy in her 
work, an attitude of loyalty and honesty, 
reliability, willingness and mental alertness. 
She would be able to take dictation at least 
at the speed required of her by the aver- 
age business office. She would have in- 
itiative and be ambitious. She would 
know that there are opportunities for pro- 
motional advances to positions as private 
secretary, head or supervising stenog- 
rapher, ‘office manager and bookeeper. She 
would know that her own chances and op- 
portunities for such promotions, especially 
in a white firm, are limited, but she could 
accept this fact without becoming morbid, 
and slipshod in her own work and person, 

The theory that most girls who go in 
for stenography are inferior scholastically, 
is one with which business education has 
constantly to contend, and must accept to 
some extent. However, a survey made by 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver of Negro colleges 
and universities offering business, revealed 
that this is not characteristic of these col- 
leges. He found that there is no appre- 
ciable difference in scholarship, character 
traits, and aptitudes of the Negro girls 
who take business from the ones who take 
other courses. 

IVhy she chose stenography 

A random verbal survey revealed some 
of the reasons why Negro girls have be- 
come stenographers, and the answers are 
not unique to any particular race. They 
run like this: belief in ability to succeed ; 
a stepping stone in business; a dignified 
and remunerative vocation ; job necessity ; 
and outside influences. 

Yes, the “ad” appearing in the Situa- 
tion Wanted column of the daily newspaper 
should bring employment in the year 1946, 
at least, and it would pay dividends in 
personal enjoyment and satisfaction. The 
stenographer might also anticipate a 
brighter future in her vocation. 
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